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ARTICLE I. 
THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


Tue LUTHERAN QuarTERLY is the lineal descendant of the Evan- 
gelical Review, whose first number appeared in Gettysburg, July, 
1849, “edited by William M. Reynolds, Professor in Pennsyl- 
vania College; assisted by Dr. J. G. Morris, Prof. H. I. Schmidt, 
Rev. C. W. Schaeffer, and Rev. E. Greenwald.” The title page 
bore also the following motto: “‘Es sei denn, dass ich mit Zeu- 
gnissen der heiligen Schrift, oder, mit Offentlichen, klaren und 
hellen Griinden und Unsachen iiberwunden und iiberweiset werde, 
so kann und will ich nichts widerrufen.’—Lther.” 

In a lengthy introduction Prof. Reynolds seeks to justify the 
publication of the Review, and sets forth its “objects and posi- 
tion.” The writer thinks that “such a work ts needed for the 
development and cultivation of our proper theology and literature.” 
Such a work is also “rendered the more necessary by the transi- 
tion of a large part of our Church in this country from the Ger- 
man to the English language.” “Such a work ts necessary to the 
proper union and co operation, and to the highest usefulness and 
efficiency of the Lutheran Church in this country.” 

Each of these propositions is discussed with considerable 
fulness. Prof. Reynolds complains of the lack of J.utheran 
theological literature in this country. He thinks that from fifty 
to one hundred carefully prepared articles on as many topics of 
theology and Church literature may be obtained annually for 
the pages of the Review, and that “studious ministers and intel- 
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ligent people may readily and profitably read them.” He is 
encouraged to believe that such a publication will be sustained, 
that “now we have three colleges, seven theological seminaries, 
and various academies or preparatory schools which are gener- 
ally conducted by our ministers.” 

In explaining the third proposition, the editor gives us a view 
of the condition of the Church half a century ago, which, if not 
very edifying, is at least instructive. He says: “We cannot 
conceal the fact that a very considerable diversity of views, both 
as regards doctrine and practice, prevails among us. These 
conflicting elements are more or less separated into different 
ecclesiastical organizations, and have separate organs in news- 
papers, which, patronized exclusively by one party, do not reach, 
and so exert no influence upon each other. The friendly inter- 
course between these parties will diminish as their collisions 
increase, and their sympathies are in great danger of being 
entirely alienated from one another. This, we think, should, if 
possible, be prevented, and against this we propose the -van- 
gelical Review as a remedy.” 

Prof. Reynolds finally says: 

“These explanations, we hope, will leave no doubt as to 
the position of this Review. It ts Lutheran in the broadest and 
in the strictest sense of the term. It is consecrated especially to 
the interests, to the history, to the theology, to the literature of 
the Lutheran Church in this and all parts of the world. And, 
as a necessary result of this, it belongs to no particular school 
or party in the Lutheran Church. Taking its stand between 
Rationalism on the one hand and Romanism on the other, it 
will endeavor to represent the common sentiments of all who 
are gathered within the pale of our widely extended commun- 
ion, and will take especial pains to make known the views and 
feelings of all parts of the Church in this country especially. 
And whilst we shall, as already stated, freely admit articles 
expressing very different ideas, we shall do this, not from a love 
of controversy or because this is one of our objects, but as the 
necessary means for the establishment of peace and union among 
us, by leading us to the same truth, establishing a mutual 
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understanding, and securing sincere respect, and love, and con- 
fidence. But whilst we do not shrink from the presentation of 
these diversities, we hope that it will soon be found that the 
points wherein we agree are much more numerous than those 
wherein we differ, and that there is nothing to prevent us from 
growing up into ‘one body’ as living members of the same 
glorious Head. From controversial articles also, we shall 
endeavor to remove all that asperity and personality, and every 
thing like a narrow and local character, by which Christian 
intercourse and rational discussion have been so often converted 
into selfish strife and vain wrangling for victory. 

“And whilst we thus plainly announce our adherence and attach- 
ment to the Church with which we are connected, we do not 
wish to be understood as occupying a hostile position towards any 
other part of Christendom. On the contrary, we see much to 
love and admire in our brethren of other denominations. We 
acknowledge the Church of England and her representative in 
the United States as ‘the oldest daughter of the Reformation,’ 
a church that is a/most Lutheran. We admire the free spirit, 
the vigorous character, the active enterprise and practical ten- 
dencies of the sons of the Puritans, the disciples of Calvin and 
of Knox. We also acknowledge the service done to religion by 
our Methodist and Baptist brethren and trust that we are ready 
to rejoice with the angels in heaven over every soul whom they 
convert, and who is washed in that ‘fountain which has been 
opened in the house of David for sin and uncleanness.’ But in 
exhibiting and defending the truth as our Church has learned it 
(taught, as we believe, by the Holy Ghost from the word of 
God) and transmitted it to us, we believe we are doing no 
wrong, but great service to these brethren before whom we 
desire to let our light shine, that, if they cannot be brought to 
see matters as we do, they may at least learn to know us better 
and respect us so far as we deserve their respect. We trust 
that this Revécw will not be found deficient in a liberal spirit, 
and that it will never unnecessarily interfere with, or assail, or 
misrepresent even those from whom it may most widely differ.” 

The manner in which this Christian, Lutheran and Catholic 
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position was, maintained, is shown by the fact that the first vol- 
ume contains articles from such men as “Rev. Charles P. 
Krauth, A. M., of Winchester, Va.;” “Rev. J. A. Seiss, Cum- 
berland, Md;” “Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., Baltimore, Md;” “John 
G. Morris, D. D., of Baltimore, Md;” “Rev. J. Few Smith, A. 
M., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York;” 
“Prof. H. I. Schmidt, A. M., of Columbia College, New York;” 
“Rev. M. Jacobs, A. M., Prof. of Natural Science and Mathe- 
matics in Penna. College;” “George B. Miller, D. D., Professor of 
Theology in Hartwick Seminary, New York;” “Rev. Charles F. 
Schaeffer, A. M., Red Hook, N. Y.;” “Rev. Theophilus Stork, 
A. M., Pastor of St. Matthew’s church, Philadelphia.” 

The range of subjects in this first volume is wide, and the 
views expressed could not be reduced to a harmonious doctrinal 
system; but the discussions are all dignified and amiable. 

Volume II, beginning with the July number, is “edited by C. 
P. Krauth, D. D., Professor of Biblical Philology, Exegesis and 
Church History in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.” 
All other names disappear from the title-page, but no new pol- 
icy is announced. Among the contributors to this volume are 
Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Dr. G. A. Lintner and Rev. J. N. Hoff- 
man. 

Volume III is “edited by C. P. Krauth, D. D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., and by Wm. M. 
Reynolds, D. D., President of Capitol University, Columbus, 
Ohio.” Rev. M. Loy and Rev. H. Ziegler appear among the 
contributors to this volume. 

No further change was made in the editorship until the ninth 
volume is reached, when we find “C. P. Krauth, W. M. Rey- 
nolds and M. L. Stoever, editors.” The Review remained under 
this management for four years; but in volume XIII. we find 
“W. M. Reynolds and M. L. Stoever, Editors.” This partner- 
ship lasted for only one year, as Volume XIV is “edited by M. 
L. Stoever, Professor in Pennsylvania College,” and the name 
is changed to “Zhe Evangelical Quarterly Review,’ of which 
Professor Stoever, after 1869 M. L. Stoever, LL. D., remained 
editor until his death, which occurred July 22d, 1870, just after 
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he had sent forth the third number of volume XXI._ The next 
number of the same volume was edited by other persons, and 
closes with a suitable “/x .Wemoriam” to Dr. Stoever by his life- 
long friend, Dr. C. A. Hay. 

In the entire twenty-one years of its existence the Aeview 
never changed its fosttion. It always remained “Lutheran in 
the broadest and in the strictest sense of the term.” Dr. Stoever 
sought especially to bring together in its pages the most 
diverse views and tendencies, and to make it a concilinm wcu- 
menicum for the discussion of subjects of general and special 
interest to Lutherans. He also caused it to be enriched by the 
contributions of scholarly gentleman without the pale of the 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Stoever’s greatest service to the Church 
through the Review, was the preparation and publication in it of 
eighty reminiscences of deceased Lutheran clergymen, in con- 
sequence of which he has been called “The Lutheran Plutarch 
of America.” These sketches were written with tenderness, 
sympathy, impartiality and dignity. They record much Luth- 
eran history, which otherwise would have been ignored and for- 
gotten. 

Dr. Hay in his “/z Memoriam” to Dr. Stoever expresses the 
hope that some sympathising and willing hand will be found 
to indite a fitting niemorial to the “appreciative and conscien- 
tious necrologist in the midst of our Lutheran Zion,” and closes 
as follows: “What more appropriate tribute to his memory 
could we have than the publication of such a memorial in the 
opening number of a new series of the Evangelical Review? 
For we will not suffer ourselves to fear that this Journal, which 
has been so ably conducted, for so many years, by our dear 
departed brother, is to expire with him. The wants of our 
Church clearly demand its continuance; and, whilst we are not 
now prepared to state under what auspices it shall hereafter be 
issued, we feel warranted in saying that the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the Church in the matter shall not be disappointed.” 

The Review did not expire with its editor. In a material 
sense it had belonged to its proprietor, but in the purposes for 
which it had been called into existence, and for twenty-one 
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years had been sustained, it was the property of the Church. ° 


It was needed, and has continued to be needed. As satisfac- 
tory arrangements could not be made for the purchase of Zhe 
Evangelical Quarterly Review, Dr. J. A. Brown, then Chair- 
man of the Faculty of the Theological Seminary of the General 
Synod, and Dr. M. Valentine, President of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, “with the special co-operation of S. Sprecher, D. D., Rev, 
C. A. Stork, A. C. Wedekind, D. D., Rev. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg,” issued the first number of “THE QuARTERLY REVIEW of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” January, 1871, as a “New 
Series.” 


In an introductory the editors say that the Review will seek 


to pursue the same liberal policy that characterized the Avan- 
gelical Review from the beginning. “In its opening article that 
Review said, ‘We propose to give all parts of the Church an 
opportunity of exhibiting their sentiments.’ It reiterated the 
declaration, ‘We desire to cultivate a Lutheran Theology and 
Literature in the English Language, and the Review is open to 
all who can instruct and edify the public, for whom we labor, 
by articles of a suitable character in any department of our 
work. We know no sect or party in the Church. We give 
our own opinions in our contributions, and are willing that the 
representatives of every theological tendency in the Church, 
should do the same thing, provided, only, that they do it in a 
manner consistent with the character of such a work.’ All this 
is most cordially endorsed by the QuarRTERLY REVIEW of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, as it enters upon its work; and to 
avoid all misapprehension on this point, it wishes it to be 
distinctly understood, that its pages will be freely and fairly 
open to all portions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, that 
may be disposed or willing to accept the offer. If it is not a 
review for the whole Lutheran Church in the United States, it 
will not be by any intentional fault of its own commission. 

“At the same time the position of the editors must be dis- 
tinctly understood. They stand unequivocally on the basis of 
the General Synod. They could not do otherwise. Having 
spent their whole ministerial lives, thus far, in the General 
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Synod, occupying positions of trust and responsibility in that 
relation, they would be recreant to plighted faith and duty, as 
well as to their deepest and most earnest convictions, if they 
were to profess or essay anything different. It would be a mis- 
taken liberality for them to pretend to regard all distinctions in 
the Lutheran Church with indifference, or to be alike pleased 
with every phase of doctrine and practice. Whilst desiring to 
cherish and to exercise the broadest charity, they cannot, and 
would not, be understood as professing to yield their own con- 
victions of truth and duty. 

“It is not supposed that any sacrifice on their part, were such 
a thing possible, would secure the confidence and respect of 
those who may honestly differ from them. Honest and fair 
men know how to respect an honest difference of opinion, and 
will have more regard for those who openly and candidly avow 
it, than for those, who either have no opinions of their own, or 
lack the courage to make them known. The editors must, 
therefore, be fairly understood as occupying the stand-point of 
the General Synod, and so far as they may have occasion to 
give utterance to their views, will not hesitate to maintain their 
theological and ecclesiastical position. This they hope to do in 
a courteous and Christian manner, and giving equal privileges 
to those who may differ from them. This seems to be the 
only honorable and candid course. 

“But the position of the editors is not intended to interfere 
with the largest freedom of all parts of the Church. The 
Review will be open to all, not as a matter of courtesy, gra- 
ciously extended, but as a right freely acknowledged. And it 
certainly need require no great stretch of condescension to 
accept this offer. Other Reviews have furnished examples of 
even wider liberality than is here proposed, and different denomi- 
nations have united in making use of acommon medium. The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, that prince of Theological Quarterlies, has 
been publishing a series of denominational articles, in which 
each denomination is allowed to speak for itself. If Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, Reformed, and even Catholics, can speak through 
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the same Journal, and be thus allowed to tell the world and 
each other what they believe and how they act, surely the differ- 
ent members of the same Lutheran household can speak through 
some common medium, as the QUARTERLY REVIEW of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. he invitation to all is candid, frank, 
and cordial, and given without distinction as to Synodical or 
Theological peculiarities.” 

After thus setting forth their position, and declaring that they 
“do not regard it as their special mission to unite the diverse 
elements of the Lutheran Church in the United States,” and 
expressing the hope that the REvIEW “may serve in some sense 
as a bond of union, by bringing about a better understanding 
between the different portions of the Church, smoothing down 
asperities in discussion, and gradually producing more harmony 
of feeling and unity of aciton,” they go on to say: 

“The Review will aim to develop the theology and literature 
of the Church. In this country the Lutheran Church has done 
comparatively little to provide a literature for her children, and 
can boast of but few works that deserve, or hold, a prominent 
place in Theological Science. In the old world her achieve- 
ments have eclipsed those of all other Churches. Germany, 
Protestant Germany, is in the van in nearly every department 
of theological study. The reasons for our being in the rear of 
other Churches in this country are obvious and need not be 
dwelt upon. But the time has fully come, when we should do 
something more to meet at least our own wants. By means 
of translations of the best works in German Theology, and of 
original productions, we must supply the needs of our own 
people. This must necessarily be a matter of time and of 
gradual development. We cannot expect at once to become a 
Church of distinguished writers and authors. Literature in any 
department is a matter of culture and growth. 

“By encouraging the disposition, and affording the opportun- 
ity, the Review will cultivate and improve the ability to write. 
Many, availing themselves of this medium, will be induced to 
write, who might otherwise never venture to appear before the 
public in print. The taste and habit will thus be formed and 
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cherished, and cannot but tell upon our Church literature and 
our culture as a people. Many of the very best productions of 
the American press are contributions to the various Reviews. 
It is not intended that the Review shall furnish exercise for 
unfledged beginners, to try their powers, and prepare for greater 
achievements, but.all who possess the ability and talent for 
writing to edification, are invited to contribute to its pages.” 
How and how faithfully these promises were kept by the 
editors, the pages of the Review itself are witnesses. The first 
volume contains articles by Rev. C. A. Stork, Dr. S. Sprecher 
(a translation), Prof. M. Loy, Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Rev. 
M. Officer, Prof. E. Ferrier, Rev. J. D. Severinghaus, Rev. F. 
W. Conrad, D. D., and many others. The range of subjects is 
wide, and the treatment is up to a high standard. One feature 
that particularly characterizes this new series is the vigorous, 
and sometimes powerful articles by the editors. It is to be 
regretted that these articles appear without the names of their 
respective authors. This defect is in part remedied by an index 
that accompanied volume XX. It was during the editorship of 
Drs. Brown and Valentine that the Review reached its widest 
circulation and its highest usefulness. Its coming was always 
hailed with pleasure. It was sure to bring profitable reading. 
The practical, the scientific and the polemical were happily 
blended. The Review was Christian, Lutheran and catholic, as 
its predecessor had been. It exerted an important influence in 
training the minds and shaping the opinions of our ministers. 
Volume VI bears only the name of Dr. J. A. Brown, as the 
responsible editor. He continued to fill this honorable and 
laborious position in connection with his work in the Seminary 
until December, 1879, when he became disabled by paralysis, 
and his work for the Church was practically brought to a close. 
This is not the place to eulogize Dr. Brown. Suffice it to say 
that for.fifteen years he was emphatically the leader of the Gen- 
eral Synod. His vigor as a debater and as a writer has not 
been equaled among us, and the impression made by him on 
his students can never be effaced. It is to be deeply regretted 
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that he did not live long enough to write out a system of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theology. 

Volume X bears on its title page: “Tue LUTHERAN Quar- 
TERLY, edited by M. Valentine, D. D., E. J. Wolf, D. D., Prof. 
P. M. Bikle.” No change of position or aim is announced by 
the new corps of editors. It is still “THe QuarTERLY REVIEW 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” for this designation has 
stood at the beginning of every number until the present one. 
The scope and compass of the topics discussed under this edi- 
torial triumvirate were upon the whole exactly what they had 
always been. So far as any indication to the contrary is con- 
cerned “they (the editors) stand unequivocally on the basis of 
the General Synod. They could not do otherwise.” And yet 
they could at any time have said of the publication which they 
so acceptably conducted: “If it is not a Review for the whole 
Lutheran Church in the United States, it will not be by any 
fault of its own commission.” . 

With the twelfth volume (1890), Prof. P. M. Bikle became 
the sole responsible editor of the QuARTERLY, which he con- 
ducted with dignity and fairness to the present time. Dr. Biklé 
has had to devote so much attention to the business manage- 
ment and purely supervisory work of editing, that, in connec- 
tion with his professorial duties, he has not found time to 
enrich the pages of the QUARTERLY by contributions from his 
own pen. His colleagues hope it may be quite otherwise in the 
future. 

As Dr. Biklé made no new announcement on taking charge 
of the QUARTERLY eight years ago, the presumption is that he 
meant to continue it according to the principles and aims 
declared by his predecessors, and adhered to by them with 
unswerving fidelity. 

The present editors in taking charge of the QUARTERLY dis 
tinctly understand among themselves that it is to be conducted 
on the foundation laid down forty-nine years ago by Prof. Rey- 
nolds for the Evangelical Review, accepted by Dr. Krauth, and 
exemplified by Dr. Stoever in the EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
Review; reaffirmed and defined by Drs. Brown and Valentine 
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in 1871, and followed out by their successors to the present 
day. Hence the QuarTERLY under the present management does 
not come before the Church without a history or a record, or 
with a new foundation. If the QuARTERLY could be regarded 
as a Lutheran periodical, and be made an instrument for the 
inculcation of Lutheran theology, and a medium for the inter- 
change of Lutheran ideas, when the word Lutheran did not 
appear on its title-page, surely none the less should it be regarded 
as capable of serving these high functions, now that the word 
Lutheran so sharply defines its theological relationship. When 
the editors say in the “Announcement” sent out with the last 
number, that “the QUARTERLY will be devoted to the interests 
of the Lutheran Church in general, and of the General Synod 
in particular,” and invite “discussion from different quarters and 
from different tendencies,” they mean just what they say. 
They find their own position fully declared in the language of 
their earliest predecessors, and “most cordially endorsed” by Drs. 
Brown and Valentine: “We propose to give all parts of the 
Church an opportunity of exhibiting their sentiment. We 
desire to cultivate a Lutheran Theology and Literature in the 
English language, and the QUARTERLY is open to all who can 
instruct and edify the public, for whom we labor, by articles of 
a suitable character in any department of our work. We know 
no sect or party in the Church. We give our own opinions in 
our contributions, and are willing that the representatives of 
every theological tendency in the Church should do the same 
thing, provided, only, that they do it in a manner consistent 
with the character of such a work.” 

Accordingly we welcome to our pages contributions of “high 
literary and scholarly merit,” which can edify and instruct the 
Lutheran Church in general or the General Synod in particular. 
But nothing will be admitted which either openly or covertly 
attacks the Lutheran Church, or the principles of the General 
Synod. We believe the Lutheran Church has been called into 
existence by Divine Providence, and that she has a mission 
among men. Equally do we believe that the General Synod 
has been called into existence by Divine Providence, and that 
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she has a mission in this country which no other Lutheran body 
can fulfill; and we believe further that she was never more dis- 
tinctly conscious of her indentity, nor more anxious to be 
served by good theological literature than she is to-day. 
Nothing is more needed in our Church in America than intelli- 
gent and learned authorship. It is hoped that the QUARTERLY 
will be an incentive to many of our scholarly ministers to write 
on subjects which they may have thoroughly and exhaustively 
studied. Crude, undigested disquisitions; florid, grandiose dec- 
lamations, do not commend themselves to the readers of a the- 
ological quarterly; for it is exactly to such a publication that 
thinking men now come for the latest conclusions of science. 
It is there that they expect to find thorough investigation and 
calm discussion. New subjects coming within the scope of the 
QvuARTERLY are constantly pressing to the front for investiga- 
tion; and old subjects of abiding interest require restatement in 
view of the ever widening circles of knowledge. If Professor 
Reynolds in his day could express the hope that from fifty to a 
hundred carefully prepared articles on as many different topics of 
theology and Church literature, and suited to the pages of a 
review, might be obtained yearly from our ministers, surely 
there is no ground for fear that we, in our day, may not be able 
to obtain an ample supply of learned, thoughtful, and carefully 
prepared articles for the QUARTERLY. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the editors do not labor 
alone in trying to meet the theological needs of our Church. 
On the basis of the “Announcement” sent out with the January 
number, they have secured the special cooperation of the 
brethren whose names appear with their own on the title-page. 
That these brethren do not regard their relation to the Quar- 
TERLY as merely honorary or ornamental, but as cooperative in 
the active sense of the word, is shown by the fact that acticles 
from the pens of two of them appear in the present number. 
Thus it is believed that the QuaRTERLY will be, in the highest 
sense, representative of all parts of the Church. 

It is with confidence, therefore, that we appeal to our min- 
isters and intelligent laymen to support the QuARTERLY. This 
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work is for the Church. The publication has never been profit- 
able to its proprietors, though the labor bestowed on it has been 
of immense profit tothe Church. All cannot be editors, but many 
more may be readers of the QuaRTERLY than are. We hope 
to retain all of our present subscribers and to increase the list. 
We will thank our friends for any assistance they may render. 


—- .o»>-- 


ARTICLE II. 


HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT OF THE STATE TO THE YEAR 1893. 
By Pror. ALFRED HILLER, D, D. 

[CONCLUDED FROM JANUARY QUARTERLY 1898.] 

A DISTINGUISHED LAYMAN. 

Among the prominent laymen connected with the New 
Germantown Church about this time, the name of Mr. Baltus 
Pickel is worthy of special mention. In his will, made in 1765, 
of which his son Baltus was one of the executors, the sum of 
£1,000 was left to the Church, the principal to be let out and 
the interest appropriated for the minister's salary, except a sum 
to be set apart for the education of two poor children in the 
German school of the congregation. Also a silver cup and plate 
were bequeathed to the church. The pipe organ of the church 
was also his generous gift. Here is an example worthy of imita- 
tien by members of the Lutheran Church in our day. Legacies 
of £1,000, more or less, could now be used by members of 
the church to good advantage in carrying on her work and such 
donors like Baltus Pickel will be held in grateful remembrance. 
He was buried close to the east side of the church. The fol- 
lowing memorial is found at his grave: “Here lies the body of 
Baltus Pickel, who departed this life Dec. 5th, 1765, in the 79th 
year of hisage. Remember me as you pass by ; as you are now 
so once was I; as | am now so you must be; prepare for death 
and follow me.’ Nearby lies the body of Charity, his wife, who 
died in 1761. 

Another ancient stone in the yard by the church has this 
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curious epitaph: “In memory of Baltus Pickel, son of Frederick 
Pickel, who departed this life March 16, 1786, in the 20th year 
of his age. My feeble race has run apace, my dwelling place 
is here; this stone is got to keep the spot, that men dig not too 
near.” 

It might be well to mention here that as early as 1753 a 
school-house stood a few feet east of the church, the property of 
the church when the German parish school was held. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN HARTWICK, SUSSEX CO. 


In the first edition of Smith’s History of N. J., published in 
1765, he mentions two German Lutheran churches in Sussex 
county without giving their locations. Like some others, these 
organizations have been absorbed in churches of other denomina- 
tions. We have been able to find traces of only one of these 
churches. There is a well preserved old German church record 
of the Lutheran church at Hartwick, Sussex county. It would 
‘seem that before the Revolutionary War down to the early part 
of the present century, a good many German families were settled 
in the western part of Sussex county, which then embraced the 
present county of Warren. These with the exception of the Mor- 
avian settlement at Hope, belonged to the Lutheran or Reformed 
faith. Of the Rev. Dr. Endress, who was pastor in Easton, Pa., 
from 1801 to 1815, it is said that during the first three years he 
ministered to the congregations of Easton, Williamstown, Plain- 
field, Moortown, Upper Mt. Bethel, Hamilton, Smithfield, and 
Hartwick, besides preaching occasionally at Hope, Greenwich, 
Knowlton, Newtown and Walpack in New Jersey.” The church 
at Hartwick was evidently the Hartwick church to which Dr. En- 
dress ministered. But where was this Hartwick church situated? 
There is no hint in the record itself, but from the best information 
it was the same as the Stillwater church, which at that early date, 
was probably in the township of Hartwick, or Hardwick. “This 
church was erected in the year 1771 on ground set apart for it 
and a cemetery by a Mr. Burnhart, one of the first persons 
buried in the cemetery. It was a stone building about 35 by 
4° feet, with galleries on three sides. It was a union church, 
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Lutheran and Reformed. The Lutherans do not appear ever 
to have had a settled pastor, but were supplied with occasional 
preaching and other ministerial service by neighboring ministers, 
for the most part from the ‘Old Straw Church,’ new Philipsburg. 
This was continued for more than forty years, until 1816, when 
they were absorbed by the Reformed and taken under the 
care of the Dutch Reformed Classis of New Brunswick. Later, 
in 1823, the church went over to the Presbyterians and joined 
the Presbytery of Newton. The records of this extinct Luth- 
eran church begin with the year 1775. In 1782 Rev. John 
Frederick Ernst officiated at a confirmation service. Accord- 
ing to the record, communion services were held only once a 
year from 1775 to 1811 with the exception of the years 1798-9, 
1801, 1803-5 and 1806, when there were none. There were 
thirty who took communion in 1775, fifty in 1776, fifty-nine in 
779, forty-one in 1809, eleven in 1810 and fifteen in 1811. 
In 1777 twenty-two were received into the church, in 1782 
twenty-eight, in 1793 twenty-two, in 1805 twenty-four, in 1807 
sixteen. Services were held at a later period in school-houses 
and private dwellings by the Lutherans, but these were discon- 
tinued half a century ago. 

From the history of this old old church we learn how firmly 
these early German Lutherans were attached to their own 
Church. Scattered among the hills of Sussex county like sheep 
without a shepherd, surrounded by other denominations, and, 
while their brethren of the German Reformed faith had their 
pastor on the ground, these Lutherans not only kept up their 
organization for over forty years, but during that time added 
112 members to the church. And it was only after a genera- 
tion had passed away, and their children and successors had 
become pretty thoroughly Americanized, and there was no hope 
of their having a pastor of their own, that they were willing to 
give up the church of their fathers and enter other denomina- 
tions. 

THE STRAW CHURCH. 


Among the early German churches in New Jersey we place 
St. James church, Greenwich, Warren county. This church, it 
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would seem from best information, was organized as early as 
1762. At first it was a union church, Lutheran and German 
Reformed, but the latter becoming extinct by removals and 
deaths, the Lutherans became the sole occupants of the church 
and possessors of the property. Tradition states that the first 
church building was constructed of logs and was about 30x40 
feet. Its roof was thatched with straw, and hence it was gener- 
ally known as the “Straw Church.” The second edifice was 
erected in 1790 and was built of stone. It was 40x50 feet, and 
like the other early Lutheran churches, had galleries on three 
sides and a high pulpit on the fourth side.* This church was 
connected with St. John’s church, Easton, Pa., until 1834 when 
the third church, which is the St. James of to-day, was built 
and services now were conducted entirely in the English lan- 
guage. 
EMANUEL’S CHURCH COHANZEY. 

Another German Lutheran church was organized at an early 
date, (1748), in the southern part of the State, in Salem county, 
at Cohanzey, This was one of the oldest German settlements 
in the State. The people who first came into this part of the 
State engaged themselves to work for a Mr. Wister in making 
glass at Allowaystown. The families were, Fries, Trollenger, 
Meyer, Hahn, Born, Wentzel, Mackasson, Hoppel, Bedman, 
Tobel, Dellshower, Sowder, Kniest, and some others. The rec- 
ords of the church were kept in German until 1832. 

This German and Dutch (?) settlement was first visited by the 
Swedish ministers from Philadelphia, Rev. Tranberg coming as 
early as 1738. The first church was begun in 1739. When 
Dr. Muhlenberg came in this county he visited this church and 

*From the constitution, adopted in 1772, we learn that the doctrinal 
stand-point of this Church was the unaltered Augburg Confession, and it 
has held this ground unchanged to the present. From this same consti- 
tution we learn the fathers believed in more than a merely formal pro- 
fession of Christianity, and that meetings for prayer and edification were 
enjoined and encouraged, “thereby showing,” says Rev. Henry in his 
centennia. sermon, ‘that before many who profess to be the only con- 


servators of piety were in existence, the Lutheran Church in America 
fostered, encouraged and promoted the spirit of prayer.” 
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united it with the Church in Philadelphia. In the year 1768 a 
beautiful brick church was erected and consecrated by Pastor 
Schulze, who gave the church the name of Emanuel. This 
congregation was made up of Lutherans scattered over that 
region of country. Pastor Helmuth who gives the above facts 
in 1783, adds “that near the church there was a good frame 
school house. The schoolmaster held divine service every Sun- 
day when they were without a preacher.” At a meeting of all 
the preachers, held in June 1750, according to the Halle reports, 
the congregation at Cohanzy, among others, made application to 
be provided with a regular minister, or to be occasionally visited 
by them or their assistants. The assembled preachers prom- 
ised to care for them as much as possible and made special 
inquiries as to the fitness of their school-master. At this meet- 
ing Rev. Peter Brunnholtz was appointed as superintendent of 
this and other vacant congregations for one year. This position 
he accepted although the wardens of his congregation protested 
against it on account of his ill health and many other labors. 
In the old church book there is a record of a constitution for 
the government of the congregation, drawn up by Brunnholtz, 
and bearing the date of May 22,1750. Article I, which defines 
the condition of membership, reads as follows: “Whoever desires 
to be a member of this congregation, and qualified to be elected 
as elder or deacon, or to go to the Lord’s table, must, 1st, Be 
subject to the powers that be. 2nd. Not live in any wilful sins 
or works of the flesh which are mentioned in Gal. 5 : 19-21. 3d. 
Bear his share for the sustaining of the public worship of 
God. 

In Art III it is stated that “when important business makes 
it necessary to call a meeting of the congregation, whoever 
wilfully remains away or is not hindered by necessary travel- 
ing or sickness, shall either be satisfied with what was done or 
be considered a rebel.” Art. IV. “No man shall rule over the 
congregation a/one, but the elders and two deacons shall coun- 
sel with the members of the congregation about important mat- 
ters what may be for the best.” Art. V. “As one is not alone 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 22 
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to rule the congregation, so neither shall one or two men ds- 
turb the congregation, but the majority of votes shall deter- 
mine.” 

For more than half a century the congregation was without a 
regular pastor. During this time services were kept up by 
ministers and students from Philadelphia, and by the parochial 
school teachers who conducted public worship by reading 
printed sermons, and with their service the history of the Ger- 
man church of Cohanzy closes. 

We find that the history of the English Lutheran churches 
in New Jersey, in those parts of the State which were early set- 
tled by the Dutch and Germans, is but the continuation of the 
history of these early churches. 


THE FRIESBURG CHURCH. 


This is the name of the English church which has grown out 
of the German church at Cohanzy, and is really the same organ- 
‘ization. It is not so clear when the services were changed from 
German to English, but it would seem that with the first settled 
pastor the German was no longer required. The first regular 
settled pastor was Rev. Marcus Harpel who served from 1833 
~1835. He was succeeded by Rev. W. M. Reynolds, 1835- 
1837. From 1837-39 Rev. Jacob C. Duy. He was suc- 
ceeded by Edwin Town for one year. From 1842-57 Rev. 
John Willox was pastor, followed by Rev. A. L. Bridgeman 
from 1852-54. Rev. Ferdinand Berkemeyer from 1855- 
1857. Rev. J. N. Unruh was the successful pastor from 1358 
to 1866. He was succeeded by the Rev. S. Curtis and from 
1871-1874 by the Rev. J. W. Lake. From 1874-79 by 
Rev. P. M. Rightmeyer, followed by Rev. W. P. Evans from 
1879-1881. Rev. A. W. Lentz was the next pastor from 
1881-1886, when he was succeeded by Rev. J. Eugene 
Dietterich from 1887-1891, followed by the present pastor, 
Rev. S. J. McDowell, who took charge April 16th, 1892. Up 
to 1842 this church belonged to the Synod of Pennsylvania, since 
then it has been in connection with the East Pennsylvania, the 
New Jersey and the New York and New Jersey Synods. Owing 
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to the nearness of the church to the territory of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod, the congregation has recently returned to that 
body. This church received new life during the pastoral care 
of Rev. Unruh and this it has since retained and is now in a 
flourishing condition. The membership numbers about 200 
with 225 in the Sunday School and a Society of Christian 
Endeavor with 50 members. The church is entirely free of 
debt with property valued at $10,000. The building was 
remodeled and greatly enlarged during the ministry of Curtis 
and Lake, and was repaired and recarpeted during Lentz’s pas- 
torate. Emanuel’s Lutheran church at Friesburg is a country 
parish, but it is located in one of the most beautiful and fertile 
parts of the State of New Jersey. 


ZION CHURCH, NEW GERMANTOWN, HUNTERDON COUNTY. 


This church is a continuation of the German church estab- 
lished here in the early history of the State. The stone church, 
built by the Germans in 1750, is still used by the congrega- 
tion as their house of worship. In 1831 it was repaired and 
enlarged and again remodeled and greatly improved in 1883 
and at present is a neat and substantial church edifice. The 
following is a list of the pastors who have served the New Ger- 
mantown church through its whole history, including the Ger- 
man and English periods: Organized and supplied by the Rev. 
Justus Falckner from 1703 to 1713? He was succeeded by 
his brother, Daniel Falckner, first settled pastor, from 1713 to 
1732. Rev. John Aug. Wolf from 1734 to 1745. From 1745 
to 1747 the church was served by John N. Kurtz and H. M. 
Muhlenberg. In the spring of 1747 came J. H. Schaum for 
nearly one year, followed by Rev. John Christopher Hartwick as 
supply until Nov. 1748. Rev. John Albert Weygand foflows 
from Nov. 1748, succeeded by Ludolph Heinrich Schrenk to end 
of 1756. From 1756 to 1759 it was visited by Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who served as pastor 1759 to 1760. Rev. Paul D. Brizelius 
from 1760 to 1767. Peter and Henry Muhlenberg from 1769 
to 1775. Rev. William Graaf served the church from 1775 to 
1809. Then followed the English pastors, beginning with Rev. 
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Ernest L. Hazelius, D. D., Aug. 31st, 1809, who in 1815 was 
called to Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., as Principal and Prof. of 
Theology. He was succeeded, Aug. 5, 1816, by Rev. David 
Hendricks, who served the church six years. On Aug. 18th, 
1822, Rev. Henry N. Pohlman, D. D., entered upon his labors 
as pastor of this church, which office he filled most successfully 
for twenty-one years. His field of labor extended over a large 
section of country embracing the three congregations of New 
Germantown, German Valley and Spruce Run. The Dr.’s pop- 
ularity as a preacher extended beyond the bounds of his own 
parish. During his ministry here he became an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance and was in great demand throughout the 
country as a lecturer on this subject. He used to drive a 
famous horse named "Charley,” a great traveler, but he had 
one bad trick; he would sometimes “balk.” The Dr.’s method 
with a balky horse was a novel one. When “Charley” would 
_ stop, and refuse to go, the Dr. with his stentorian voice would 
deliberately sing the long meter doxology, “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow,” when the horse was invariably ready 
to move on, and would always make up for the lost time. A 
few years ago the children of Dr. Pohlman placed in the 
church at New Germantown a beautiful marble tablet with the 
following inscription: “In memory of Rev. Henry N. Pohlman, 
D. D., born March 8, 1800, died Jan. 20, 1874; installed pas- 
tor of the congregations of New Germantown, German Valley, 
and Spruce Run, Nov. 22, 1822. He gave the strengh of his 
youth to a faithful people, ministering to them for 21 years the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, which was committed to his 
trust. In doctrine, showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
In labor, in season and out of season, making full proof of his 
ministry. Ye have heard him and have been taught of him 
as the truth is in Jesus. Susan Cassidy, his beloved wife, who 
labored with him in the gospel, having the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. At eventide it was light as she entered into 
rest, Nov. 7th, 1863. Their children rise up and call them 
blessed.” 

Few men in the Lutheran Church in this country were more 
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widely known or more highly honored than Dr. Pohlman. At 
three different times he was elected president of the General 
Synod, and for many consecutive years he presided at the meet- 
ings of the New York Ministerium, New York Synod and Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, and for many years was a trustee 
of Hartwick Seminary. He was succeeded at New Germantown, 
Nov. 1oth, 1843, by Rev. James R. Keiser, during whose term 
of service the pastorate was divided. He was followed by Rev. 
Geo. S. Collins, April Ist, 1850, who served the church three 
years, when he was succeeded, Oct. Ist, 1853, by Rev. Jacob 
C. Duy, who rendered faithful service for nearly twenty years, 
when he was succeeded, Sept. Ist, 1872, by Rev. John F. 
Diener, who was pastor for six years when the present pastor, 
John P. Krechting, took charge of the congregation, April Ist, 
1879. This old historic church is still in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Under the oversight of the present efficient pastor, the 
church building has undergone a thorough renovation—the par- 
sonage has been repaired and beautified and all the surroundings 
indicate thrift and prosperity. The present membership is 113 
communicants, with 14 teachers and 85 scholars in the Sunday 
School. Value of church property estimated at $10,500. 
ZION CHURCH, GERMAN VALLEY, MORRIS COUNTY. 

This church which is situated eight miles north of New Ger- 
mantown, formed a part of the same parish, the minister, who 
resided at New Germantown, serving both congregations. The 
old stone church built at German Valley in 1774, by the Luth- 
erans and Reformed, was used by them until 1832. At this time 
each congregation concluded to build its own church. The 
new Lutheran church which forms the three walls of the present 
edifice was 40 by 45 feet from outside to outside, built of stone 
on a lot which was presented by Neitzer W. Weise. The cor- 
ner-stone of this church was laid on Nov. 25th, 1832, on which 
occasion Rev. W. D. Strobel, D. D., of St. James church, New 
York, preached the sermon. 

At a meeting of the Church officers in Jan., 1842, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “Resolved, That, depending upon 
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the blessing of Him, who loves the cheerful giver, we will 
endeavor to raise during the centenary year $500, to be applied 
as a permanent fund to the benefit of our beloved Zion, and 
hereafter to be known as the Centenary Fund of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, German Valley.” This was the Centenary 
of American Lutheranism which dates back to 1742 when Rev. 
Henry M. Muhlenberg, D. D., came to this country. Another 
interesting item for this year is the report of the trustees that 
the pastor’s salary was paid regularly in full and $5.00 still in 
the treasury. In the year 1846, by mutual consent the eccles- 
iastical union which heretofore existed between the two congre- 
gations of New Germantown and German Valley was dissolved. 
The following are the resolutions then passed at a joint meeting 
of the officers of the New Germantown and German Valley con- 
gregations : 

Resolved, That the ecclesiastical union heretofore existing be- 
.tween the said congregations, be by mutual consent dissolved, 
at the close of the present month, Oct. 1846, and that each con- 
gregation relying on the assistance and blessing of the Great 
Head of the Church will endeaver to make suitable provision 
for the comfortable support of a pastor. 

Resolved, That we recognize with gratitude to God, the har- 
mony and fraternal feelings which have characterized these two 
congregations in all their conduct toward each other during the 
many years they have been associated together, and that we will 
continue to regard each other as one in Christ, to love as breth- 
ren, and take a lively interest in each others temporal and eternal 
welfare.” The above arrangement was made during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Mr. Keiser. 

The first pastor who served the German Valley charge as an 
independent congregation was the Rev. Ephraim Deyoe, who 
became pastor in Nov. 1846, and labored here until the spring 
of 1858. During the ministry of Rev. Deyoe the church en- 
joyed several precious revivals, and large accessions were made 
to the membership. After serving the congregation for more 
than eleven years, Mr. Deyoe was succeeded by Rev. Alfred 
Hiller, D. D., Sept. roth, 1858. During his ministry, in the 
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year 1861, the church was rebuilt and put in its present form at 
an expense of nearly $5000. A large bell was placed in the 
tower, and a pipe organ secured for the ehurch at an expense 
of $1200. In 1866 the parsonage was rebuilt and enlarged at 
an expense of $2400. After serving the congregation for 
twenty-three years, Rev. Hiller resigned and accepted a call as 
Professor of Systematic Theology, in Hartwick Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. He was succeeded Nov. 1oth, 1881, by Rev. 
B. B. Collins, who was pastor until Nov. 1890, when he accepted 
the position of traveling Secretary of the Allegheny Synod. 
He was succeeded in German Valley in Jan. 1891 by Rev. W. 
S. Delp, the present pastor. The church in German Valley is 
in a healthy condition. The church edifice and parsonage are 
in good repair and are valued at $11,000. The present mem- 
bership is 172, with a Sunday school of 125 scholars and 18 
teachers. 
ZION CHURCH, SPRUCE RUN. 

This church, like the one at German Valley, originally formed 
a part of the New Germantown parish and was supplied for 
nearly half a century by ministers from that place. The church 
building is located in Hunterdon county, about one mile north 
of the village of Clarksville which is on the N. J. Central R. R. 
The first church edifice was built of logs in the year 1800. This 
was replaced in 1835 by a substantial stone building about 40 
by 50 feet. The church stood in the cemetery, near the present 
church. It was a plain structure without steeple or vestibule 
and was used by the congregation for thirty-five years. The 
present neat and commodious church was erected in 1870. 
The New Germantown pastor supplied this church until the 
years 1834, when they called the Rev. Richard Collier, who 
served the congregation until 1860, when, on account of failing 
health, he was compelled to resign. He died in 1861. He 
was followed by Rev. P. A. Strobel. During his pastorate the 
parsonage was rebuilt. He served the church from 1860 to 
1864, when he and Rev. David Kline, of Centre Brunswick, N. 
Y., exchanged parishes. This exchange took place during the 
War of the Rebellion, and was occasioned by political difficul- 
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ties which had arisen in both congregations between pastor 
and people. Rev. Strobel, who was born in South Carolina, 
was in bad odor with the Republicans of Spruce Run, and Rev. 
Kline, who was an ardent Republican, was too radical to please 
the Democratic members of his church in Centre Brunswick, 
and so they arranged for an exchange which was made in 1864. 
Rev. Kline was the faithful pastor of the Spruce Run church 
until his sudden death in 1877. During the pastorate of Rev. 
Kline the present church edifice was erected. This took place 
in the year 1870. Rev. Chester H. Traver became pastor, Jan. 
Ist, 1878, and served the church until 1885, when in 1886 he 
was succeeded by the Rev. V. F. Bolton, who in 1895 was 
succeeded by Rev. Charles G. Biklé. The present membership 
is 140 with 250 scholars and 16 teachers in the Sunday School. 
The estimated value of church property is $15,000. 


THE CLARKSVILLE CHURCH. 


In the year 1870, when the present Spruce Run church was 
built, the congregation was divided on the question of the loca- 
tion of the new church. Those members living in the villages 
of Clarksville and Glen Gardner, on the Central R. R., the most 
of whom were without teams to convey them to church, were 
in favor of locating the new church in Clarksville, but the major- 
ity of the congregation who were farmers living in the country, 
voted to build the new church near the site of the old stone 
church. The people in the village then withdrew, and in 1872 
organized the Clarksville church. They at once proceeded to 
build a new church in the village, and succeeded so well that on 
Apri! 8th, 1875, they dedicated the church which they now oc- 
cupy. It is a frame building with spire, good basement, Sun- 
day-school room, and modern improvements, and is a credit to 
the faithful few who succeeded in accomplishing the desire of 
their hearts. They have also recently put up a neat parsonage 
on the grounds adjoining the church. The church was sup- 
plied by Rev. Kline, of Spruce Run church, until the dedica- 
tion of the new church, April 8, 1875, when the Rev. A. K. 
Felton was installed as pastor. He labored here until the fol- 
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lowing November, when he resigned and Rev. G. W. Anderson 
was elected his successor. He served the church from April 
2nd, 1876 to 1882. The Rev. J. W. Lake was the next pas- 
tor. During his pastorate the new parsonage was built. Mr. 
Lake served the congregation from 1883 until 1891, when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. E. V. Hoelsche, who was succeeded 
by the present pastor, Rev. A. A. King, in 1895. This church 
reports 94 communicants and 60 Sunday School scholars, and 
15 officers and teachers, with a church property valued at 
$10,000. 
ZION CHURCII, SADDLE RIVER, BERGEN COUNTY. 

On the territory once occupied by the Dutch-German con- 
gregations of Hackensack and Ramapaugh, there are now four 
English congregations. Two of these, the churches at Saddle 
River and Ramseys, are in Bergen county, N. J., and the other 
two, at Ramapo and Tallman, are over the line in Rockland 
county, New York. The Saddle River church was organized 
in 1819. Thisisacountry charge. The church building, which 
was built 1821, has several times been repaired and remodeled. 
It is built of wood and is now well preserved, and well fitted to 
meet the wants of the congregation. A few years ago they 
built a separate room for the Sunday School. There is also a 
commodious parsonage near the church building, for the use of 
the pastor, which was erected in 1841. The following is a list 
of the pastors who have served this congregation: Henry N. 
Pohlman 1821-1822, David Hendricks 1822, to his death, 
1830; Henry J. Schmidt 1831-1833, W. L. Gibson '1833- 
1835, P. J. Eisenlord 1835-1838, Jacob C. Duy 1838-1847, 
George Neff 1847-1850, M. Waltermire 1850-1853, N. Wert 
1853-1856, E. Deyoe 1858-1867, L. D. Wells 1868-1870, 
Wm. A. Julian 1870-1874, J. E. Switzer 1874-1881, P. M. 
Rightmeyer 1881-18382, D. A. Shetler 1882-1886, J. V. Bo- 
dine 1886-1889. E. Hughes, the present pastor, entered upon 
his duties in 1889. The present membership numbers 68 com- 
municants, with 115 scholars, and 18 officers and teachers in 
the Sunday School. The church property is valued at $6,000. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 23 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, RAMSEYS, BERGEN COUNTY. 


This church was organized by the Rev. E. Deyoe in the 
year 1869. It is situated at Ramsey’s Station, on the Erie R. 
R. On the 6th of September, 1871, the present church edifice 
was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. Rev. E. Bel- 
four, of Easton, Pa., preached the sermon on this occasion. The 
church at this time reported 51 members, and was served by 
Rev. Deyoe in connection with the church at Ramapo. In 
Jan. 1879, Rev. Luther A. Burrell, a licentiate of the Pitts- 

’ burg Synod, was called to this church and served the congrega- 
tion until July, 1880, when he resigned. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. J. W. Lake, who took charge of the church in May 
1881, and served as pastor for two years. He was succeeded 
in September 1883 by Rev. J. G. Griffith, who was pastor here 
until 1886, when he resigned, and the Rev. G. C. H. Hasskarl 
was elected to the pastorate and served the church until 1888. 

' He was followed by Rev. A. H. Weaner in 1889, who was pas- 
tor until Feb. 1892. During his pastorate a new parsonage 
was built. The present pastor is Rev. Carlton Bannister, who 
entered upon his duties here in 1892. The membership of the 
church is 104. There are 105 scholars in the Sunday School 
with sixteen officers and teachers. Value of church property, 
$10,000. 

FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF STEWARTSVILLE, WARREN COUNTY. 

This is a branch of St. James church, Still Valley, or what in 
the olden time was known as the “Straw Church.” The church 
building was erected in 1851. The congregation was formally 
organized Aug. 28th, 1852. The church is built of brick, is 42 
by 65 feet with a seating capacity of about five hundred. In 
1866 the congregation built a neat parsonage on a lot near the 
church at an expense of $4,000. The church is in a good state 
of repair and is furnished with an excellent pipe organ, and the 
congregation is in a thrifty condition. 

The following pastors have served this congregation: Rev. 
D. M. Henkel; Rev. J. H. Barclay to 1864; Rev. M. Sheeleigh, 

1864-1869; Rev. J. R. Sikes, 1869--1872; Rev. Peter Rizer, 
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1873--1877; Rev. William Kelly, 1877-1884; Rev. L. H. Gesh- 
wind, 1884-1885; Rev. Augustus.R. Steck, 1886-1891; Rev. 
William E. Fry, 1891. 

The present membership numbers one hundred and eighty- 
two communicants and ninety scholars and sixteen officers and 
teachers in the Sunday-school. The church’ property is valued 
at $10,000. 


ST. JAMEs’ CHURCH, GREENWICH TOWNSHIP, WARREN COUNTY. 


This church stands near the site of the old “Straw Church” 
which was built before the Revolution. The present St. James 
is the third church that has been erected on this location. It 
was built in the year 1834, and is sometimes known as the Still 
Valley church. It is located about three miles from Easton, Pa., 
and in its early history was supplied with preaching by pastors 
located in that town, being united with St. John’s church, Easton, 
until the year 1837. The following pastors have served the 
church including its early German history : 

The Rev. Peter Muhlenberg preached here occasionally from 
1769 to 1773; Rev. Christian Streit, 1773-1777; Rev. Braas, 
1777-1781; Rev. J. F. Ernst, 1781-1792; Rev. J. C. Yeager, 
1792; Rev. Christian Endress, D. D., 1801-1815; Rev. J. P. 
Hecht, 1815-1837, (when the church separated from St. John’s); 
Rev. Daniel Miller, 1837-1847; Rev. J. McCron, D. D., 1847- 
1851; Rev. J. K. Plitt, 1851-1865; Rev. M. H. Richards, D. 
D., 1865-1868; Rev. S. Henry, 1868-1880; Rev. F. T. Hoover, 
1880-1883 ; Rev. T. C. Pritchard, 1883 to present. The pres- 
ent membership numbers two hundred communicants with one 
hundred and seventy-five scholars and twenty officers and teach- 
ers. Church belongs to the East Pennsylvania Synod. 

Speaking of the ministry of the Rev. Christian Streit, Rev. 
Henry observes that “the large accessions made to the congre- 
gation soon after his entrance on duty, show him to have been 
an able workman in the vineyard, the numerical strength of the 
congregation having increased to something over eighty, but a 
change followed and the number soon ran down to thirty-six-” 
He also observes “that but little advancement was made under the 
ministry of Rev. Braas.” This condition of affairs is easily ac. 
counted for when we remember that during the pastorates of 
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these brethren, this country passed through the terrible Revolu 
tionary struggle which had-such a serious effect upon all the 
churches. It is probable that many of the sons of St. James 
were in the American army. 


EPIPHANY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CAMDEN. 


This church is located on the north-east corner of Seventh 
and Market streets. It was erected in 1887, and dedicated Dec. 
11th of that year. This beautiful church is a Gothic brick 
structure 41 x 66 feet with an addition for use of the Sunday- 
school, 18x 36 feet. The altar chancel rail, pulpit, and the 
choir and vestry screens are done in sassafras wood. The pews 
are executed in ash, chestnut and sassafras woods, making alto- 
gether quite a unique and beautiful combination. The church 
property is valued at $18,000. The congregation was organ- 
ized 1879 by Rev. Wm. Ashmead Schaeffer of Philadelphia, 
who served them as pastor for nearly one year until his removal 
to Chicago, when Mr. }. L. Sibole, a student from the Theologi- 

‘cal Seminary, Philadelphia, took temporary charge until his or- 
dination, June 19th, 1881, when he began to act as full pastor, 
which position he held until Oct. 1882. After a vacancy of 
four months, during which time the pulpit was supplied by the 
Seminary students, the present pastor, Rev. C. R. Binder, of the 
Senior class of the Seminary, was elected pastor, Feb. 4th, 1883. 
As the result of his efficient and self-sacrificing labors, the new 
church edifice was erected and the mission placed on a secure 
and permanent basis, with one hundred and sixty-six communi- 
cant members and two hundred and fifty scholars and twenty- 
three teachers in the Sunday-school.— Pennsylvania Synod. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHRIST CHURCH, TRENTON. 

This church was organized July tst, 1869 by Rev. A. H. Bar- 
tholomew, during whose pastorate the present church edifice was 
erected in 1872. It is located on Greenwood avenue, between 
South Broad and Jackson streets. It is a neat Gothic stone 
structure with seating capacity of 200. The membership is 165 
with a Sunday-school of 175 members. The following pastors 
have served the church: Rev. A. H. Bartholomew, 1869-1874; 
Rev. E. L. Reed, 1874-1875; Rev. J. C. Baum, 1875-1881 ; 
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Rev. J. H. Harpster, 1882-1885 ; Rev. Charles R. Trowbridge, 
1885-1888; Rev. H. E. Ebeling, 1888-1889; Rev. C. M. Au- 
rand, 18yo-1892; Rev. Clarence A. Eyler, present pastor. The 
church property is valued at $10,000.—Synod of New York 
and New Jersey. 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILLIPSBURG. 


This church was organized in 1869 by Rev. Prof. M. H. Rich- 
ards, D. D., of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

The church is located on Main street below Stockton. It 
stands on the rear end of the lat, leaving sufficient space in front 
of it for the erection of a larger and more substantial church 
building, whenever the congregation is ready to erect one. The 
present church is a neat frame structure with a seating capacity 
of 400, and an annex for the accommodation of the infant Sun- 
day-school and the week day meetings. The following pastors 
have served this congregation: Rev. M. H. Richards, D. D., 
1869-1872; Rev. W. O. Cornman, 1872-1873; Rev. R. F. 
Weidner, D. D., 1873-1878; Rev. J. W. Mattern, 1878-1882; 
Rev. G. D. Bernheim, D. D., 1883-1892, when the present pas- 
tor, Rev. Joseph Stump, took charge. The present member- 
ship numbers 258 communicants and 35 officers and teachers, 
and 300 scholars in the Sunday-school. The church property 
is valued at $8,000.—Pennsylvania Synod. 

CHURCH OF THE ATONEMENT, ASBURY PARK. 

From the Lutheran we learn that “the congregation of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Atonement, at Asbury 
Park, N. J., organized Dec. 4th, (1892), in the lecture room of 
the church, by the adoption of a constitution and the election of 
six deacons. Rev Dr. H. E. Jacobs installed the officers dur- 
ing the evening service. The congregation has 30 members, 
a Sunday School of about 60, and has paid for in full its new 
church complete, valued at $3,000; it has also a very active 
and flourishing Ladies’ Aid Society, and, although yet with- 
out a pastor, seems united and growing.”—Pennsylvania Synod. 


GRACE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, NEWARK, 


This is the name of a new English organization, formed in 
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1888. On Jan. 20th, of this year, Dr. Krotel, of New York, 
preached to a small congregation of Lutherans in Library Hall. 
An organization was formed chiefly through the efforts of Mr. 
J. F. Kothi, an energetic layman. Different ministers supplied 
the new organization with preaching until Oct., 1888, when Rev. 
A. M. Weber was elected first pastor, and served the church 
from Jan., 1889 to April, 1890. Supplies were then furnished 
for a time by students from Mt. Airy Seminary, until Jan. 1891, 
when Rev. J. C. Gardner took charge and remained until Aug. 
1892. Since then supplies have been furnished by different 
ministers and students. Services are still held in Library Hall, 
870 Broad St. This enterprise is a praiseworthy movement to 
establish the first English [Lutheran church in Newark. It, at 
present, numbers about 60 members, with a Sunday School of 
6 teachers and 50 scholars.— New York Ministerium. 


CHRIST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH, BRIDGETON. 


This church was organized in 1891 by the Rev. J. Eugene 
Dietterick, who, at this time, was pastor of the Friesburg church, 
nine miles from Bridgeton. For several months Pastor Diet- 
terick preached in the afternoon in Bridgeton until in Oct. 1891, 
when he moved into the town and since then has given his 
whole time to this mission. In 1892 they erected a pretty 
frame church, which is centrally located, and will seat over 
three hundred persons. The church property is valued at 
$6,200. The present membership is 60 with fair prospects for 
growth.—Synod of East Pennsylvania. 

ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, ATLANTIC CITY. 

This congregation was organized in the year 1889 by the 
Rev. Ashmead Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, who conducted ser- 
vices in different halls until 1892 when a lot was purchased, 
50x100 feet, at the corner of Pacific and Michigan avenues, for 
$7,000. The corner-stone was laid June 8th, 1892, and now 
they have a finished structure, neat and churchly in appearance, 
a credit to the Lutheran church. The basement is of brick and 
the upper part of wood. The main audience room will seat 
about 250 persons, and the Sunday School room about 100. 
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The present membership is about 40, with 30 or 40 in the Sun- 
day School. This church and the Church of the Atonement, at 
Asbury Park, are the only Lutheran churches at the summer 
resorts on the Jersey coast. Rev. J. A. Kunkelman, D. D., is 
the present pastor. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH, MODERN GERMAN. 


Among the many thousands of Germans who have immi- 
grated to this country during the last fifty years, not an incon- 
siderable number have made their homes within the borders of 
New Jersey. Inasmuch as many of these are Lutheran, as we 
might naturally expect, we find among them German Lutheran 
churches. These churches are mostly found in Protestants cities 
and large villages of the State, and represent at least four differ- 
ent Synods. 


ST. MATTHEW'S, JERSEY CITY. 


Organized by Rev. C. Vossidle in 1860. In 1862 Rev. J. 
A. Bungeroth was elected pastor and served the church until 
his death, in 1866. His successor was George Ewk, who was 
pastor until his death, in 1881. Since this time the present 
pastor, J. Peterson, has had charge of the congregation. The 
church is a frame building and is valued at $10,000. The num- 
ber of communicants is 839, with 564 scholars and 42 teachers 
in the Sunday School and a Parochial school with 2 teachers 
and 90 scholars. This church belongs to the New York Min- 


isterium. 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN ZION CHURCH, JERSEY CITY. 


This church was organized in 1867 by Rev. G. Ewk. The 
church, which is a frame building with brick basement, for 
school and Sunday School, is 33x50 feet, with tower and bell 
and organ. It was erected in 1868 and is valued at $5,000. 
They also have a parsonage valued at $2,000. The following 
pastors have served this congregation: Geo. Ewk, 1867-68; 
R. Wrage from 1868-69; C. Kuehn, 1869-70; E. Muelder, 
1870-71; P. Schoener, 1871-73; who was succeeded by the 
Rev. G. Burkhard, the present pastor, Sept. 28, 1873. This 
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church numbers 328 communicants, with 312 scholars and 20 
teachers in the Sunday School_—_New York Ministerium. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT, NEWARK. 

This church was organized in 1846. The church building 
was erected about 1780, and purchased by the congregation in 
1847, andrebuilt in 1869. The present value of the church pro- 
perty is estimated at $25,000. This church during a part of its 
history was connected with the Reformed Dutch church. The 
following pastors have served the church: Rev. Julius Rose, 
1847-48 ; F. M. Serenbetz, 1848-’49; F. W. Lehlbach, 1849- 
’75. Rev. G. Schambach the present pastor has served the 
church since 1875. Present membership 250; Sunday-school 
300 scholars and 26 teachers. Rev. Lehlbach on his death bed 
called together the officers of the church and had them promise 
that the congregation should never be connected with any synod 
or other ecclesiastical body, and hence the church is independent. 
’ The pastor is a member of the New York and New Jersey 
Synod. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, ELIZABETH. 


This church was organized in the year 1858, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wirz. The church building, which is a frame structure 30 x 70 
feet with school house adjoining, was erected 1858 and enlarged 
1870, and is valued at $8,500. The following pastors have la- 
bored in this congregation: Rev. Wirz, 1858—'59; Pastor Mii- 
nicke, 1860-61; Rev. Manz, 1861-’63; Rev. Reichenbecher, 
1863-'67 ; Rev. Stiicklin, 1867—’83 ; since then the present pas- 
tor, Rev. C. G. Fischer. Present membership 500; Sunday- 
school, 46 officers and teachers and 507 scholars; Parochial 
school one teacher and 50 scholars.—New York Ministerium. 


ZION’S CHURCH, RAHWAY. 


Organized June 5th, 1874 by Dr. Thomas Heishmana, who 
served the church from 1874-’76; Rev. Amandus Volgnarts 
served the congregation from 1876-77 when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Athanasius Stuckert, who was pastor from 
1877-85; Rev. R. Luehrs from 1885-86. The present pas- 
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tor, Rev. J. Mehrtens, took charge 1887. The church is a 
handsome frame building with brick basement 36x56 feet. 
There is also on the church lot a neat two-story frame parson- 
age altogether valued at $7,000. The membership numbers 
57 communicants, with 10 teachers and 50 scholars in Sunday 
School. The church is connected with the New York Minis- 
terium. 
ST. JOHNS, PHILLIPSBURG. 


Organized in 1875 by Rev. R. F. Weidner, D. D. A new 
church was built on the S. E. corner of Chambers and Fulton 
Sts. This is a frame building 35x60. It was dedicated Oct. 
15, 1876. A convenient parsonage was built on the church lot 
in 1883. The whole church property is valued at $9,000. The 
following pastors have served this congregation: Rev. R. F. 
Weidner, D. D. 1875-78. He was succeeded by Rev. Her- 
man Eggars, who, during the War of the Rebellion, was pastor 
of a German congregation in Nashville, Tenn., while the city 
was occupied by the Confederates. Ata meeting of the General 
Synod in 1862, he remarked that he was “the only minister in 
Nashville who dared pray for the President of the U. S., and 
the reason he dared do it was because he prayed in German 
and the Rebels couldn’t understand German, but the Lord 
could.” A delegation from this Synod was sent to Washing- 
ton to convey patriotic resolutions to the President, when the 
Rev. Dr. Pohlman, a member of the delegation told this anec- 
dote of Pastor Eggars to President Lincoln, which he greatly 
enjoyed. Afterward, at the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery, at Gettysburg, Dr. Pohlman again met Mr. Lincoln, when 
he accosted him with, “The Lord understands German.” Pas- 
tor Eggars served St. Johns from 1878 until his sudden death 
by accident in 1879, when Rev. Thos. Steck became pastor. 
He was succeeded in 1885 by Rev. O. D. Bartholomew, the 
present pastor. Communicants 289, Sunday-school, 22 teachers 
and 141 scholars. Services are conducted in German and 
English.—Pennsylvania Synod. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 24 
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CHRIST CHURCH, CRAMER HILL, CAMDEN COUNTY, 
was organized in 1887. A neat Gothic two-story frame church 
was erected in 1887 on Sherman Avenue, N. Cramer Hill, 
a suburb of Camden. The church has a beautiful organ and a 
bell in the tower. It will seat about 300 persons, and is valued 
at $6,000. The following pastors have served the congrega- 
tion: Rev. E. A. Behrens from 1887-88; Rev. C. A. Graepp, 
1888-89; Rev. H. F. Offerman, 1889 to the present. This 
church reports 135 communicants with 170 scholars and 17 
teachers in the Sunday-school. Rev. Offerman is also pastor 
of 

ZION’S CHURCH, AT RIVERSIDE, 


Burlington county, which was organized 1870, has a member- 

ship of 50 persons, and 70 scholars and 5 teachers in the Sun- 

day-school. Church property valued at $3,000. Services in 

German.—Pennsylvania Synod. 

CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, CORNER OF SOUTH BROAD AND MALONE 
STS., TRENTON. 

This church was organized 1888. The church edifice is of 
brick 46x70, with basement for Sunday-school purposes, the 
whole heated by steam. It is valued at $12,000. Rev. J. 
Heissler, who became pastor 1889, is the present and only pas- 
tor of the church. Number of communicants, 201 ; Sunday- 
school scholars, 250; teachers, 28. German.—Synod of Penn- 
sylvania. 

ST. JOHN’S, BRIDGETON, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 


corner of Oak and Giles Sts., was organized by Rev. C. T. W. 
Sigelon 1858. The congregation worshiped in different halls 
in the city until the erection of their present church which was 
dedicated Sept. 26th, 1869. This is a neat edifice 30x50 and 
will seat about 350 persons, and cost $5,500. The following 
pastors have served this congregation: Rev. Sigelon was suc- 
ceeded 1858 by Rev. A. Schubert until June 1859; Rev. I. 
Leonhart Rau 1861; then Rev. Jacob Backstahler 1862-67, 
who was followed by Rev. D. P. Rosenmiller from 1867-69. 
He was followed for a few months by Rev. L. W. Heidenreich. 
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He was succeeded by Rev. Geo. W. Enders, 1869-73; Rev. R. 
H. Clare 1874-77; Rev. F. A. Conradi, 1877-80; Rev. Charles 
Wooge 1880—81. The church was now vacant for a year and 
a half, when the Rev. Thos. Steck became pastor 1883-90. 
Membership about 175 with 60 scholars and 15 teachers in 
Sunday-school. Service in German and English.—Independent. 


ST. PAUL’S OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, BAYONNE CITY. 


Was organized 1877, by pastor Frinke, of Port Richmond, 
Staten Island. The church, which is a frame building, with 
tower 70 feet high, was erected 1877. There is also connected 
with the church a school house and parsonage, altogether valued 
at $8,000. The bell and pipe organ cost $3,000. Number of 
communicants 500, with two teachers and 70 scholars in the 
parochial and Sunday-school. The first regular pastor was Rev. 
A. Pechtold, from 1878-82. He was succeeded by the present 
pastor Rev. F. W. Holls—Missouri Synod. + * 


ST. PAUL'S, PATERSON, 


was organized 1867 by Rev. H. Walker. They have a neat 
church building erected in 1870, which, with the parsonage, is 
valued at $7,000. The membership numbers 243 with a paro- 
chial school and one teacher and 70 scholars. The following 
pastors have served the congregation: Rev. H. Walker, 1866- 
74; Rev. A. Broemer, 1874~-79; Rev. H. C. W. Steckholz, 
1879 to the present.—Missouri Synod. 


TRINITY, GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CAMDEN, 

This church is on Stephens St., between Fifth and Broadway. 
It is a Gothic brown-stone structure 40x60 feet, with steeple of 
So feet. The altar is in the centre recess, pulpit on one side, 
and baptismal font on the other. It also has a fine organ built 
by H. Knauff, of Philadelphia, and secured for the church in 
1883. In 1872 the building was remodeled at a cost of $3,000. 
A parochial school house was built in the rear of the church in 
1865 and is now used for that purpose on week days and for 
infant class on Sunday. This church after which several others, 
here and elsewhere, have been modeled is valued at $15,000. 
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The congregation was organized in 1857 by Rev. F. Herold 
who served it until 1865 when he was succeeded by the present 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Dizinger. The membership numbers 500 
communicants and 250 scholars and 25 teachers in the Sunday- 
school.— Pennsylvania Synod. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, JERSEY CITY. 


This church is situated on the corner of St. Paul’s and Sum- 
mit avenues. It is a two-story brick building 45x65 feet with 
a tower 128 feet high. The property is valued at $25,000. 
This church was organized by the present pastor, Rev. Athen- 
asius Stuckert, Nov. 23, 1884. Present membership 299 com- 
municants, and 400 scholars and 40 teachers in Sunday-school. 
This church is connected with the New York Ministerium. 

HOLY TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, JERSEY CITY 
HEIGHTS. 

This church was organized in 1874 as the result of a split in 
‘St. John’s Lutheran church, in the same neighborhood. A 
vacant Mission Chapel, located at No. 66 Bowers St., was 
bought, and the Rev. Mr. Hock, heretofore pastor of St. John’s, 
was called as its first regular minister. At the end of six weeks 
he accepted a call to another field, leaving the new and strug- 
gling mission without a pastor. After five months vacancy, in 
Jan. 1875, the congregation called Rev. J. C. Gressling who 
served the church less than a year, when he was succeeded by 
Rev. Ernst Ide, who was pastor until Sept. 1879. Up to this 
time the organization had made but little progress, and the out- 
look was very discouraging when the present energetic and self- 
sacrificing pastor, Rev. R. A. Hafer, took charge of the congre- 
gation. He entered upon his work here in the autuma of 1879, 
and at the end of 13 years of faithful service, he to-day has the 
satisfaction of ministering to an entirely reorganized congrega- 
tion, characterized by a spirit of peace and harmony, and of 
hearty devotion to duty. He has the satisfaction of worship- 
ing with his people in a beautiful new church, furnished with a 
fine pipe organ, which alone is valued at $3,000. 

This church is located at Nos. 66 and 68 Bowers St., Jersey 
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City Heights. It is of brick with granite trimmings and slate 
roof and steeple. Seating capacity, 400. A novel feature of 
the corner-stone laying was, that among the different addresses 
delivered on that occasion, one was by Leon Abbett, Governor 
of New Jersey, and another by Mayor Cleveland of Jersey City. 
The interior of the church is finished in light colors, the wood 
work being of ash with cherry trimmings. The beautifully 
carved altar furniture was a gift from St. James church, New 
York. The windows are all stained glass representing different 
scenes in our Saviour’s life. The estimated value of the church, 
exclusive of the lots, is $30,000; total $33,000. Membership 
200, with 250 scholars and 30 teachers in the Sunday-school.— 
New York and New Jersey Synod. 
ST. PAUL'S, MILLVILLE, CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

This church was organized, from best accounts, in 1850. 
They have a very comfortable little church, seating about 200, 
and a beautiful parsonage. The following pastors have served 
this church: Rev. W. Doernbach until 1858; Rev. J. Back- 
stahler from 1863-67; Rev. C. F. Welden, 1868-71; Rev. J. 
Leonberger and J. Fritz, 1872-75 ; Rev. Geo. F. Miller, 1878- 
83; Rev. A. B. J. Graepp, 1885-88; Rev. A. J. Heissler 1888 
~g1, when the present pastor, Rev. O. W. Fischer, took charge 
of the congregation. The membership numbers 105 communi- 
cants, and a Sunday-school with 80 scholars and 12 teachers. 
The morning church service is in the German language, and the 
evening service in the English.—Pennsylvania Synod. 


ST. MATTHEW'S, WEST HOBOKEN. 


This church is located on the corner of Clinton and High Point 
avenues. It is a two-story frame building 30x60 with steeple 
75 feet. The ground floor is used for Sunday and parochial 
school. The main audience room has a seating capacity of 300, 
a gallery and pipe organ. The church was erected in 1889. 
This congregation had its origin in 1889. At this time a num- 
ber of Germans in and near Union Hill, formed the purpose to 
begin divine service. They succeeded in securing supplies from 
several ministers in New York and New Jersey who conducted 
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religious services in a rented hall. In the meantime, in 1889, 
Rev. E. Bohm became the regular pastor, under whose ministry 
the new church was built. Mr. Bohm was succeeded in 1890 
by the present pastor, Rev. R. W. Heintze, a recent graduate 
from the St. Louis, Mo., Seminary. They have a parochial 
school with 52 scholars and 180 scholars in the Sunday-school. 
—Missouri Synod. 


TRINITY CHURCH, TRENTON. 


The early history of this church is somewhat obscure owing 
to the destruction, by fire, of the records prior to 1851. The 
present organization was by Rev. A. J. Geissenhainer, who, in 
1851, sold the congregation a church built by him from private 
funds. In 1876 this church was taken down, and the present 
church erected in its place. The church is on Broad St., built 
of brick, and will seat 1100 persons. Adjoining the church, 
facing on Cooper St., is the parochial school-house. This 
‘church property is valued at $15,000. The following pastors 
have served the congregation: A. J. Geissenhainer, 1851-57 ; 
G. F. Gardner, 1857-72; J. Zentner, 1873-85, when the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. R. Gerlach, began his ministry in this field. 
The membership embraces 900 communicants, 400 Sunday- 
school scholars and 39 teachers, and parochial school with one 
teacher and 70 pupils.—Pennsylvania Synod. 


ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, HOBOKEN. 

This church was formerly connected with a Dutch Reformed 
classis, although the members were Lutherans. In 1891 it was 
reorganized by the present pastor, Rev. John Heck, as a Luth- 
eran church. The church is located on the corner of Third and 
Bloomfield Sts., and is valued at $22,000. They have a paro- 
chial and a Sunday-school with 260 scholars. Communicant 
members, 200.—Missouri Synod. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH AT CLOSTER, BERGEN COUNTY. 


There is at this place a small German organization of 24 
communicant members under the pastoral care of Rev. G. 
Schild, of the Missouri Synod. 
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EMANUEL CHURCH, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

This congregation was organized in July 1878 by the Rev. 
W. Berkenmeier, of New York. The church building is on the 
corner of Newman and Kirkpatrick Sts. It is a brick building 
38x64, with a tower 75 feet high. They have a bell and good 
organ. Property is valued at $15,000. The present pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Dewald, has served the church from its organization, 
or from Sept. 1878. Membership communicants, 200; Sunday- 
school scholars, 140 and 18 teachers.—New York Ministerium. 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PASSAIC. 

This church was organized by some members of the first 
Conference of the New York Ministerium in 1891. Rev. 
Rudolf Haessner, the present pastor, who took charge of the 
organization in 1892, is the first and only settled pastor. They 
have not yet secured a church building. They number 88 com- 
municants with 25 scholars and 3 teachers in the Sunday- 
school._New York Ministerium. 

ST. JOHN'S, JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS. 

Organized by Rev. Wosidlo, of Hoboken, in 1868. A 
small church was built in 1869. In 1873 a larger and more 
commodious church was erected on Summit avenue, corner of 
North St., at an expense of $10,780. In order to meet the 
wants of the rapidly increasing Sunday-school, a few years ago 
the church was raised and the Sunday-school room enlarged. 
The church is heated by steam, has a fine new organ and two 
bells in the tower. The first regular pgstor was Rev. Maschopp 
who served the church from 1869-71; Rev. Busch from 1871 
~72; Rev. R. Hoeck 1872-74, when he started another con- 
gregation, which is now under the pastoral care of Rev. Hafer. 
Rev. Th. Maas was the next pastor, from 1874-83; Rev. L. 
Lemhueis followed, from 1883-85; from 1885-91 the church 
was served by the Rev. Dr. Moldenke, who was then succeeded 
by the present pastor, Rev. J. C. R. Liihrs. Communicants, 
542; Sunday-school scholars, 1100; teachers, 95; value of 
church property, $40,000.—New York Ministerium. 
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ZION’S CHURCH, EGG HARBOR CITY, ATLANTIC COUNTY. 

This church was organized in 1859 by the Rev. C. A. Fritze 
under whose ministry the congregation secured a block of land 
as a building lot for the church, from the Gloucester Farm and 
Town Association, and initiatory steps were taken for building a 
church, when pastor Fritze resigned. At this juncture, while 
considering the question of electing a new pastor, an unfortunate 
split occurred in the congregation—the larger part seceding and 
going to the Reformed church. Under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances the building of the new church was delayed until 
1868, when the present church was erected on Philadelphia 
Avenue, between Beethoven and Berger Sts. This church is 
built of brick 30x52 feet. It is furnished with a good organ, 
and adjoining the church is a comfortable parsonage. The fol- 
lowing pastors have served the congregation: C. A. Fritze, 
1860-61; C. F. Richter, 1866-70; Chr. G. Hiller, 1870-74; 
Pastor Frank, 1875-79; Pastor Vollquarty, 1881-82; Rev. 

‘Causse, 1884-85; H. M. Bahr, 1886-87 ; H. Nippe, 1888-91, 
when the present pastor, Geo. von Bosse, took charge. The 
present membership is: communicants 81 ; Sunday-school schol- 
ars 120; teachers 12. Value of church property $6,000.— 
Pennsylvania Synod. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, FOLSOM, CAMDEN COUNTY. 

This congregation was organized in 1848. The first church 
was built in 1852. For several years the church was supplied 
by pastors from Camden. The first regular minister was the 
Rev. C. F. Suri, under whose ministry a new and larger church 
was built and rededicated in 1871. The successors of pastor Suri 
are Weber, Leonberger, Ander, Behrens and von Bosse, who has 
served this church for the past two years in connection with his 
church at Egg Harbor City. The membership is: Communi- 
cants, 39; Sunday-school scholars 20, and 4 teachers. Church 
property valued at $1,500.—Pennsylvania Synod. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF RICHFIELD, PASSAIC 
COUNTY. 

This church was organized in 1886 by the Rev. H. C. Steck- 

holz, of Paterson. The same year they erected their church 
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edifice. A few years later they built quite a large house. The 
greater part of the first floor is used as a school-room and the 
remainder is occupied by the pastor and his family. The first 
regular pastor was Rev. J. C. Kretzman, who served the church 
for one year, from 1887-88. The church was then supplied by 
students and others until 1890, when the pastor, Rev. Aug. 
Ebendick, Jr., took charge. This is but a small organization 
numbering only 17 members and 27 scholars in the parochial 
school where both English and German are taught. The church 
property is valued at $4,000.— Missouri Synod. 
ST. MATTHEW'S, HOBOKEN. 

This church was organized by the Rev. Karl M. Wassidlo in 
1858. The church stands in a pleasant and desirable neighbor- 
hood, corner of 8th and Hudson Sts. It is built of brick with 
stone trimmings. It is 55x90 feet, has a steeple 150 feet high, 
with clock and bell. It is also furnished with a fine organ. 
Alongside of the church stands the substantial and commodious 
parsonage. Pastor Wassidlo served this congregation from 
1858 until his death in 1875 ; Rev. H. Haferman from 1875-79. 
Rev. P. Eirich was pastor from 1879-90, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present pastor, Rev. A. Richter. The church 
membership numbers 815, with 424 scholars in Sunday-school 
and 59 teachers. The church property is valued at $75,000.— 
New York Ministerium. 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, HALSEY ST., NEWARK. 

There are two German Lutheran churches in Newark by the 
name of St. John. One of them is on Halsey St. and the other, 
corner of Court and Lincoln Sts. These churches had a common 
origin and remained one organization for twenty-four years. 
The original church was organized by Dr. Geisenhainer in 1832. 
Pastors L. Smith and P. Merkle each served the church for a 
short time. They were succeeded by Rev. Prof. J. F. Winkler, 
who was pastor from 1836—41, when he received a call as assist- 
ant professor in Hartwick Seminary. During his pastorate, in 
1840, the first church, built of brick, was erected. He was suc- 
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ceeded in 1841 by pastor G. F. Maschop, of the Reformed 
Church, who remained here until 1855. During his adminis- 
tration there was an unfortunate split in the congregation. He 
endeavored to take the church from the New York Ministerium 
to the Buffalo Synod, which involved the church in a long liti- 
gation, the result of which was that the N. Y. Ministerium party 
held the church. Rev. H. Raegener was pastor for a short 
time, when he was succeeded by Rev. C. A. Ebert, who served 
the church from 1856-67. During his ministry, in 1862, a 
new and commodious church was built on Halsey St. Pastor 
Ebert was followed by the present pastor, Rev. Ph. Krug, in 
1867. The membership of this church numbers 335 com- 
municants, with 25 officers and teachers, and 186 scholars in 
the Sunday-school.—New York Ministerium. 


ST. JOHN’S, CORNER OF COURT AND LINCOLN STS., NEWARK. 


When the unfortunate split occurred in the original St. John’s 
. church, under pastor Maschop, one party built a church on the 
corner of Court and Lincoln Sts. Their first pastor, as a sep- 
arate congregation, was Rev. Tiirk, who served the church from 
1856-67. His successor was pastor Heiner, from 1867-69, 
when the present pastor, Rev. W. Rieb, was called to this field. 
The church building is 40x80 feet with steeple and bell, which 
with the parsonage, is valued at $25,000. This church has 600 
communicants, and 25 officers and teachers and 400 scholars in 
the Sunday-school. It also has a parochial school with one 
teacher and 80 scholars.—Pennsylvania Synod. 


ST. PAUL'S, HAINESPORT, BURLINGTON COUNTY. 


This church stands between Mount Holly and Hainesport. 
It is a frame building, erected in 1874, and dedicated by Rev. 
Dr. Mann, of Philadelphia. The congregation was organized 
by Rev. Dr. C. F. Welden in 1867, but the church building was 
erected under the efficient ministry of Mr. Charles Muerich, then 
a student in the Philadelphia Seminary. The following pastors 
have also served the congregation: Hoffman, Voigt, A. ‘T. 
Geissenhainer, Anders and C. Drechsler. Membership 150 and 
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40 scholars and 8 teachers in Sunday-school.—Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


WOODBURY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 


This is a plain frame building located in the southern part 
of the town, without tower or bell. This congregation was for. 
a time served by a Presbyterian pastor, and was known as a 
Presbyterian church, but it has been reorganized as the “German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The congregation was served 
for a time by the Rev. P. Warnecke. The Rev. P. Offermann, 
of North Cramer Hill, also supplied the congregation. There 
are about 15 paying members and 40 scholars in the Sunday- 
school. The church property is valued at $2,500. This 
church and the one at Hainesport are served by the same pas- 
tor. The whole pastorate is a mission of the Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH, SCANDINAVIAN. 

According to the last census there were in. New Jersey six- 
teen organizations of Scandinavian Lutherans and a number 
have been organized since. Of these two are in Bergen county, 
three in Hudson, two in Morris, one in Passaic, five in Middle- 
sex, two in Union, and one in Warren. Eight of these organ- 
izations are Danish, three are Norwegians, and five are Swedish. 
They number an aggregate of 1062 members and have church 
property valued at $10,000. The most of these organizations 
are of very recent date, and several of them worship in halls, 
not having as yet any churches of their own. These organiza- 
tions represent three different synodical bodies. The Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, Norwegian Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in America, and the Augustana Synod. I 
have been able to locate three Norwegian organizations. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CONGREGATION IN 
HOBOKEN. 

Was organized in 1890, by Rev. Everson and Saarheim, of 
Brooklyn. The first pastor was Sigo Gramstad, who served the 
church for a short time, when he was succeeded by the present 
pastor, Rev. C. Schive, in 1892. Number of communicants 70, 
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with 36 scholars and 9 teachers in Sunday-school. This con- 
gregation has bought a corner lot for $2,250, but have not yet 
erected a church. 

SCANDINAVIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN TRINITY CONGREGATION 

OF JERSEY CITY. 

This church was organized by pastor Schive, of Hoboken, in 
1891, who still serves it in connection with the Hoboken organ- 
ization. The number of members is 86 and they have a Sun- 
day-school with 37 scholars and 6 teachers. They have no 
church building. 


OUR SAVIOUR DANISH LUTHERAN CHURCH, OF PERTH AMBOY. 


This church was organized in 1868, by the Rev. A. Insel, 
who served the congregation until 1873, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. C. S. Everson, until 1889, when he was followed by 
the present pastor, Rev. V. B. Skov. The congregation has a 
frame church with seating capacity of 225, with a day-school in 

“the rear, also a parsonage. Membership 300, value of church 
property, $5,000. The three organizations belong to the Nor- 
wegian Synod of America. 


SUMMARY. 


14 English church organizations. 
29 German church organizations. 
16 Scandinavian organizations. 
11,388 communicants. 

8516 Sunday-school scholars. 

864 officers and teachers. 

$364,000 value of church property. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


THE NURTURE OF THE UNCONFIRMED. 
By Rev. G. W. McSHerry, A. M. 


We cannot as Christian people be interested too much in the’ 
nurture of the children of the Church. The Lutheran Church 
in some quarters is remarkably careless in regard to training the 
baptized youth in practical piety as its system of doctrine im- 
plies and directs. The position of the unconfirmed youth of 
the Church is frequently either overestimated or underestimated, 
which occasions a sort of hiatus in the life of the youth, on the 
one hand a negative and unconsecrated Christian life ensuing, 
or a life of merely hopeful expectation of becoming some day 
connected and associated with God’s people, on the other. 

The unconfirmed are the rising generation of the Church, who 
were washed in the “laver of regeneration” in which grace is 
offered according to the word of God and our Confession of 
faith. The young children and early youth of the Church are 
safe in the bosom of the Church in a sense in which they are 
not outside. Reason revolts, however, at the idea of eternal 
ruin engulfing the deceased children of tender years because 
of their not having been baptized, and the Scriptures afford a 
lively hope and comforting assurance in regard to their future 
welfare. The baptized children of immature life are as the 
faithful in the estimation of a good Lutheran. There must be 
covenant blessings in infant baptism, yet just what subjective 
blessings are afforded, or experienced in the infant cannot be 
known, but we are bound to go on the principle of its justifica- 
tion. Still what Martensen says about experience that should 
follow in advancing life of the youth, in order to make regenera- 
tion complete or effective, when he speaks of the organic or 
objective union with the Church of Christ, will always be heeded 
in the Lutheran Church. 

Whatever views our people may have concerning the doc- 
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trine of baptism, the unconfirmed children should be impressed 
with the fact that by virtue of their baptism they belong to 
Christ and his Church. 

One of the great mistakes made by some Christian people is 
the failure to have their baptized children acknowledge and own 
Christ as adult believers do. This idea in theory is becoming 
more and more prevalent, but practically it is rarely at work 
because of the lack of active Christian piety and worship in the 
home. In some quarters it is quite common to hear it said 
that the children “join church” at fourteen or sixteen years of 
age, whereas the union with the Church was really consummated 
in infancy at the altar of God in holy baptism. Baptism is the 
_ door of the Church. From the early dawn of reason the chil- 
dren should be imbued with the fact that they belong to Christ 
and the Church, and should be taught prayer and piety by pre- 
cept and example. The regeneration that knows no dispute is 
that which moves the child to action along Christian lines of 
- duty by the aid of Christian environment. Infant baptism with- 
out subsequent (or consequent) Christian nurture is contrary to 
the order of salvation. 

There is scarcely a manual of liturgy and worship in any 
Protestant denomination in which baptismal formulas justify the 
injunction that the young baptized child must be converted some 
time in the future before it can be enrolled as Christian. Yet 
how frequently it is heard among Lutherans even that the un- 
confirmed youth must be converted before they can “join church.” 
Of course they ought to be converted if they had not been liv- 
ing a life of faith. But I am now speaking of conversion in its 
primary and common sense. The child that lifts its soul to 
God in its advancing life in obedience to, and imitation of, its 
pious parents or sponsors, needs no conversion in the sense of 
turning from wilful sin, as in the case of the depraved unbeliever. 
The decision for Christ and Christian service has already been 
made; saving faith is at work ; whatever the resistance to grace, 
it has been overcome and is being overcome. The grace offered 
at baptism or in baptism has become operative in its normal 
manner; the Holy Spirit and Christian nurture have widened 
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and deepened grace till the conscious personal reason and will 
have acquiesced. The General Synod has always taught that 
the salvation of the unconfirmed has its beginning in baptism 
(vide Gen. Syn. Catechism). Conception first and then the 
birth ; incorporation, and inception of salvation, in infant bap- 
tism, and the new birth evidenced when the child falls in with 
religious activity and has a conscious knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus * * that is the fact 
of the matter. It is un-Christian to be heedless about juvenile 
Christian training and thus to permit the child to fall away into 
active transgression and wilful sin in order that it may be re- 
covered in future time for the sake of the so-called or supposed 
value of marked Christian experience. The stream of positive 
resistance, if any, to God's grace is not strong nor wide, and 
grace enables the child under proper nurture to cross this sinful 
stream, so to speak, without the violent struggle experienced in 
the conversion of adults widely separated from God. Child-life 
has been and can be sanctified from infancy, and grace can go 
on throughout the whole life. Samuel is a notable example. 
The mighty change of the new birth does not come by obser- 
vation in the case of the child, and when the life gives evidence 
of piety and obedience to God, we should not question the ex- 
istence of personal faith, but take it and improve it, and joy in 
it. Old Dr. A. Alexander of the Presbyterian faith, said that 
we must assume the young to be unregenerate until they give 
evidence of faith, but the Lutheran idea rather demands that we 
assume the unconfirmed to be regenerate until unbelief and vol- 
untary sin are in evidence to the contrary. 

The Church and parents bound by covenant obligations are 
the instrumentalities in God's hands in making baptismal grace 
operative in the life of the young, and the growing child awak- 
ens to a consciousness of its relationship to God in the Saviour. 
The child is thus saved all along its life from infancy up without 
repentance or violent conversion. Hence we see the desirabil- 
ity and necessity of early teaching that the child belongs to 
Christ and not to the world, and unless this course is pursued we 
stultify ourselves as a Christian and a Lutheran people. We 
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would have to change our theology to be consistent and the 
very system and genius of Lutheranism, if we did not pursue 
the course here indicated and in general but imperfectly followed 
in the Lutheran Church. The child has moral and religious 
faculties and feelings, and is at the most impressionable period 
of life, and that, too, when some species of carnal desire are na- 
turally undeveloped or dormant. How despicable the idea that 
the child should be permitted to go on in an unrestrained career, 
and be left to itself in the matter of choosing and acting in the 
sphere of religion and the Church! How eminently rational 
and Scriptural is the idea and intended practice of our Church 
on this subject, if understood and not abused! Let the word 
go forth anew: Teach by word and deed that the unconfirmed 
young belong to Christ and the Church by virtue of the promise 
in baptism and the offered grace; that they are to heed the 
moral law and the gospel and learn to pray in sincerity, trusting 
to and in Christ for righteousness and the forgiveness of sins ; 
' that they are little Christians and must love God and pray to 
Jesus like big Christians, as well as practice the commands of 
the Saviour. 

And now it is but natural to emphasize as our next point the 
final clause in the preceding paragraph. The unconfirmed 
should be taught not only by precept and example in the home 
and the church to be prayerful and pious, but also to do, to act, 
as grown-up Christians do, so far as possible, according to the 
measure of intelligence and ability possessed. But, alas! what 
lame examples are permitted to be in the Church and at the 
head of some departments of church work at times, from which 
may the good Lord and a wholesome church discipline give 
deliverance! The Church that teaches such grand doctrine as 
child church-membership ought by all means to be concerned 
about having the youth actively engaged in various church 
duties and activities. Why should the outer not go along with 
the inner life? The religious sense aroused and the will ener- 
gized, the conscience quickened, the personality harmonized 
with God, (how easily the child can be taught to say, Abba, 
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Father), the natural consequence is to act out these feelings and 
determinations in worship and consistent work. 

The Lord’s day and the Church and Sunday-school will have 
their duties attended to and improved. The children must at- 
tend regular church services with their parents. The parents 
and other adult members of the Church set the example and 
according as the example, the children of the Church will per- 
form their part, not from mere imitation, but from a pious habit 
quite generally. Taught by a prayerful example to be pious 
and trustful in the Lord, good fruits will not be wanting. As 
in the ordinary Christian life many things are done, not so 
much from spontaneous motive and incitement as from exhor- 
tation, so the youth of the Church must be exhorted and lov- 
ingly remonstrated with, when necessary, the fulminations of the 
law not being overlooked. Parents must at times be overstrict 
in regard to some external duties. On plain points of conduct 
and clearly defined duties we must insist, ever being mindful, 
however, that old heads belong not to youth. The general, 
easily apprehended duties must receive attention especially, 
while many minor things may be overlooked for the present to 
a large extent, for to be too precise and strict about things not 
essential to the Christian life but prejudices the young against 
religion, or may pervert them into young Pharisees. 

The young should be cautioned against the pernicious and 
sinful practice of hypocrisy, or regular church external life with- 
out good character. It is one of the sad and singular tenden- 
cies of the day to have a “form of godliness” while the life is in 
various ways engrossed in doubtful pleasures, or warped by dis- 
honest business transactions. Sin permitted or abetted or con- 
nived at by church members is flagrant sin in God’s sight. 
The girdles of sincerity and truth should be wound about the 
youth. 

As the learned agriculturist has urged the farmer to let his 
boy have a personal interest in some things on the farm, so it 
is a good thing to let the children have a moneyed interest in 
missions and other work of the Church by permitting them to 
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have or to earn in some way a little money, part of which at 
least can be devoted to such ends. Work in the young people's 
societies should be encouraged. Public speech must not be 
made the test of piety or religion. Willing hearts to work and 
pray in public have general appreciation, and yet what vanity 
has been observed in some of those who are active in forms of 
this kind of Christian service. Yet, notwithstanding some 
abuses of public work in the Church, push the youth prudently 
into the various activities of Christian work. The naturally 
cautious or timid must be encouraged to be active, but, above 
all, the youth of the Church must be made to understand that 
truth, purity, character, love to God and man are the things of 
supfeme importance. 

Parents should ever inculcate in their children a high esteem 
for the gospel ministry. The pastor should be upheld in the 
presence of the youth as long as he has character to hold his 
post. How unwise for parents to quibble about any faults, fan- 
- cied or true, that appear in the pastor, within hearing of the 
children, to say nothing of such weakness manifested at any 
time. 

The unconfirmed dealt with prudently and patiently and 
prayerfully will as a rule attend cheerfully the catechism class, 
and as it should be more frequently a larger per centum of the 
youth would be professors of religion in a hopeful sense during 
the years of training preparatory to confirmation. The notion 
of putting off being religious until time to “join church,” this 
idea even of some ministers of the gospel, that the young are to 
be understood as just new born when they are received into 
full communion with the Church, ought to be exploded; it is 
out of harmony with the genius of Lutheranism and Christian- 
ity. The normal idea is that the unconfirmed children grow up 
practical believers, and the notion that the new birth is contem- 
poraneous with the day of confirmation or its season, is applica- 
ble only to the converts of the season, those recovered as coven- 
ant-breakers or brought in, as it were, out of the gentile world. 
Do not even some of our learned Lutheran pens slip a little, 
and thus leave a wrong impression in our church papers when 
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writing on, or reporting, the newly confirmed? The impression 
has often been made that now here are young people who, for 
the first time in their lives, are professors of religion and “babes 
in Christ” whom we are to cherish, which is true in many cases, 
(in most cases often), but should be true only in the sense of 
the public profession, formal, public profession of regeneration or 
conversion, or of faith, The more mere “babes” confirmed the 
worse for the system of child-church-membership, we are em- 
boldened to remark, and yet we can appreciate the real truth, 
that we have a class of young church members who need our 
love and prayers. The family and the Church have their babes 
in the Lord a term of years before the time of their confirma- 
tion, if the family and the Church only knew the fact better, and 
the institution of the Christian Church. Whilst the young 
church members in full communion can be called the lambs of 
the flock, it is in asmore perfect sense that we can apply this 
endearing term to the youthful unconfirmed. Paul speaks of 
those long standing (perhaps) church members (1 Cor. 3 : 1, 2) 
as babes, and chides them for their carnal strife from sense that 
even the young children of the Church are some times to be 
regarded as among the “strong in the Lord”. The reason why 
we do not have more of these young unconfirmed Christians 
who know more about faith and prayer than many of our elders 
and deacons and trustees, we might almost asseverate, who pose 
in some of our congregations sometimes, is because our church 
people do not patiently and prayerfully study and practice plain 
Lutheranism and plain revelation. 

Practice of the gospel precepts to the young should be the 
struggle forth of saving faith, as it were, into the light of day. 
The parents, pastor, and Church should do like the ancient phi- 
losopher, Socrates, who endeavored, in imitation of his midwife 
mother, to assist into expression and life the thoughts of his dis- 
ciples. As he followed the divinity within him, and sometimes 
innocently feigned ignorance so as to draw out those whom he 
would lead into the right way of thinking and living, and cat- 
echized them, so parents and others must draw out and nurture 
faith in the unconfirmed, while ¢heir divinity is conscientiously 
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followed day after day. But the religious atmosphere or envir- 
onment in the sense of active Christian worship and life is more 
important than much pious talk and garrulous correction which 
tend to disgust rather than to edify the young. 

Christian worship should by no means be wanting in the 
Christian home. The absence of this from the family circle is 
one of the causes of irreligion in the young and the reason why 
so much otherwise excellent training fails of direct results. Gen- 
tle efforts should be made to have the children take active part 
in religious exercises in the home. The negative moral correc- 
tion and restraint must be supplemented by the services at the 
family altar. How can we expect the youth to grow up in the 
faith of our noble Christianity in the household where instead of 
prayer and quite frequent spiritual intercourse we have the fash- 
ionable card table, the “home dance,” the social wine glass, and 
other forms of pleasure-seeking ? And yet we have many lead- 
_ers in forms of church work who affect to be able to divide this 
hair of the amusement and pleasure problem “betwixt south 
and south-west side.” The well-ordered Christian home is not 
a negative thing as to religion and a positive one as to worldly 
pleasures. 

As the good mother cares for the garden, so she ought to 
rear the little human plants growing up in the family. The 
weeds are removed from the fertilized and spaded garden plots 
and the ravages of hen and worm and blight guarded against. 
Ah, yes, the mother, how much depends upon her prudent re- 
ligious solicitude with whom the early life of the offspring comes 
into continual contact! Some of us seem now to hear our 
mothers’ warnings and admonitions, our mothers’ tender, devout, 
and trust-breathing prayers. And our fathers, too, how they 
trod the narrow way in faith and prayer amid toil and trials and 
sought to win us from devious ways and keep us within the pale 
of the Christian covenant ! 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” is a warning not to be 
ignored. But “severities often work an effect quite contrary to 
that which was intended.” As children at school will be turned 
against education if it be cruelly forced upon them, so the same 
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brought “to piety and goodness by unreasonable strictness and 
rigor,” become prejudiced and disgusted against religion, and 
they learn, as Erasmus says, “to hate virtue at the same time 
that they teach them to know it.” (Tillotson). 

In the next and last place we must not fail to observe that 
there are always some of the unconfirmed to be found spiritually 
incorrigible who sometimes in apparently irresponsible years 
manifest unmistakable evidence of unregenerate life and charac- 
ter. Whilst there will likely be a difference of opinion as to 
how such should be regarded and treated as included in the cov- 
enant relationship, we think a discrimination wholesome in a 
not impracticable way. Some in the Lutheran and other com- 
munions incline to regard the work of spiritual transformation 
completely wrought in infant baptism in such a crass* sense as 
to permit the parental nurture to be more or less ignored, while 
others incline too much, from the same cause likely, to confirm 
in a wholesale manner, advocating the idea that all the youth 
who appear for confirmation must be received without question. 

It is certainly incongruous and improper to make no distinc- 
tion at all between the pious obedient child and the manifestly 
profane or immoral one—both being children of the baptismal 
covenant. We owe a distinction for the sake of the truth and 
a justification of the faithful one. It is necessary in the interest 
of vital piety; it is necessary to avoid bringing contempt upon 
the Church, and to make room for the preaching of the law in 
one of its loftiest aspects. There are nearly always wicked (and 
some youthful) sinners in the congregation whom the thunders 
of God's wrath should reach and alarm just as much as any cor- 
rupt heathen that stand isolated from the covenant people. 

The recalcitrant and unbelieving boy or girl must be taught 
that the covenant made ir holy baptism is being broken, and 
that danger is at the door; that God is angry with the sinner, 
but yearns to have him repent and forsake his evil way. The 
moral law must be applied with vigor. The youth of to-day 

*Two distinct views of regeneration obtain in our church, one looking 


at the Holy Spirit as working (“activity”), the other, at the wrought out 
spiritual resu/t, 
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have an early knowledge of truth and falsehood, piety and pro- 
fanity, right and wrong. If children can love God young, and 
serve him acceptably, they can also do the opposite young, and 
expose themselves to the wrath of God, even as the children, 
idolatrous youths likely, of old time were torn by the bears for 
maltreatment of God’s prophet. Because of carelessness in re- 
gard to Christian nurture of the young, many more children 
grow up in some quarters without the true Christian conscious- 
ness and consecration to the service of God, than those who 
have such standing, yet many have doubtless a negative sort of 
Christian life which still affords hope of better things to come, 
for saved from evil habits largely and open to spiritual convic- 
tion, they are sooner or later gathered in by special instruction 
or evangelistic effort. Yet we are justified in applying the 
church discipline to cases among the unconfirmed, and in love 
the covenant breakers must be warned and threatened, wooed 
_and pleaded with,* until they either are recovered to penitence 
and true faith, or backslide into confirmed voluntary sinners. 
The question arises in this connection, what can be the prac- 
tical worth of theological distinctions made by some Lutheran 
divines in regard to conversion? Hutter, according to Schmid, 
speaks of three kinds of conversion. The conversion of the 
lapsed is one thing and that of the unregenerate another; the 
conversion in its secondary and “broad” sense, still another. 
(Hay and Jacobs ed., pp. 477-8), Gerberding in his “The Way 
of Salvation” speaks of those fallen from grace as still receptive 
as compared with those never regenerated, which is true, with 
qualification. But the sinners of one kind can become hope- 
lessly hardened as well as those of the other class, (Heb. 6). In 
regard to the unconfirmed profane youth of mature years, we 
have no hope to extend to them beyond that offered to any 
sinner, for the call to all sinners is on one and the same condi- 
tion of repentance and faith. Still the proclamation of God's 
faithfulness, as to his part of the covenant, will appeal to the 
lapsed in a sense in which the mercy of God might not to those 
separated entirely from the covenant. And yet the sins of the 


*As the prophets warned, and pleaded with, Israel. 
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covenant breaker can no more be condoned than those of the 
other, but in one sense can be rather charged as peculiarly fla- 
grant in the case of the unconfirmed, if advanced into adult age 
especially. It would be for the best to overlook dinstinctions 
of this kind, and, as we go on the principle of regeneration in 
dealing with the young and maturing children of the Church, so 
we should go, in practical religious work, on the principle of non- 
regeneration in the case of the older and disobedient children ; 
for to avoid calling the lapsed unregenerate,* is simply to lay 
one-self open to the charge of teaching a partial regeneration in 
a far more culpable sense than in holding of “partial regeneration,” 
or “incomplete regeneration,” or “potential regeneration,” in in- 
fant baptism. The conversion, then, of the wicked adult, 
whether once regenerated or not, whether baptized or not, 
should be demanded without the refinement of distinction in the 
term, for the wicked unconfirmed person needs no less a radical 
change of heart than any other sinner, and surely cannot be 
called any better spiritually, than the other, nor should he be 
encouraged to prize himself on his connection with the cove- 
nant people, for the connection is broken, nor to think he has 
commendation to God's favor beyond the other. Grace is freely 
offered to all. 

Then let the ministry and laity note that the children of the 
Church must not be regarded as part of the sinful world; that 
confirmation is not to take the place of baptism as the time or 
means, as it were, of introduction into the Church ; that the un- 
confirmed must be led on by precept and example to early piety 
in the belief that covenant and justifying grace is in possession 
of the child, and that the child must not be made to believe that 
it needs to be accepted of the Lord in future time: that now 
they are young Christians and should live as the faithful con- 
firmed according to their best ability by the help of God. We 
are to note also and inculcate that there is danger in wilful sin— 
the covenant can be broken—and that the lapsed are to be 
treated as ordinary unregenerate sinners practically. 


*Here Gerberding is austere with the unbaptized adult, and too lenient 
with the dapsed. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. 
By Rev. M. H. VALENTINE, A. M. 


Ethics, as the sphere where personality comes to the exercise 
of its highest prerogatives, has always been deeply affected by 
its philosophical presuppositions. The dualism of Plato and 
his view of the state as the incarnation of the only real morality, 
conditioning, producing and sustaining the morality of the indi- 
vidual, come to the surface again and again in his theory of 
morals, shaping it at last into the fantastic conceptions of the Re- 
public. Underlying Spinoza’s philosophy, and the constructive 
principle of it, is his pantheistic world-theory. There is no 
world objective to and outside of God, but the universe is simply 
the substance of God taking shape in the form of his two sole 
attributes, extension and thought. The logic of this antecedent 
postulate, when the sphere of morals is reached, is inevitable. 
It issues in a rigorous determinism, the idea of freedom, or 
power of alternative choice, being a mere delusion. Locke's 
philosophy is empirical. The mind cannot create; it has no 
ideal contents. Its data are furnished solely through the sense- 
perceptions. We know what we know by experience. The ef- 
fect of this presupposition on ethics is plain. The mind does 
not intuit right and wrong; it knows only sensations, what we 
call conscience being thus merely a feeling of the pleasurable or 
its opposite. 

In view of the fact, thus illustrated, that philosophical con- 
ceptions run their influence right on into the sphere of morals, 
the question raised by the subject of this discussion becomes 
exceedingly interesting and important. For, the influence of 
the evolutionary hypothesis on scientific and _ philosophical 
thought generally is unquestioned. In certain directions it has 
wrought revolution. In physics the study of molecular action 
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has superseded the study of bodies in the three forms of solids, 
liquids and gases, because these are now recognized, not as dis- 
tinct and ultimate substances, but as the forms that all sub- 
stances assume, the variations being determined by the degrees 
of heat. In biology the effort is no longer directed to finding 
and emphasizing the variations in the forms of plant and animal 
life, but to tracing the variations back to a single root. “What 
before were treated as separate creations, co-existing aé initio, 
range themselves as the successive stages and manifold ramifi- 
cations of one stock.” In psychology the tendency is to study 
mind, emotion, will, not so much on the basis of what they are, 
as known in conciousness, as on the basis of how they have 
come to be. A theory so influential, and that has changed 
radically so many conceptions formerly entertained concerning 
both the inorganic and the organic worlds, and that postulates 
for man another mode of origin than that generally subsumed 
under the old ethics, well deserves to have its bearings studied 
at the point where personality acts its most august role. Are 
the modifications which this theory compels us to make, as 
many as antecedently we might have expected? Are they 
material? If not, why not? 

In our attempts to answer these questions it is imperative 
that we distinguish between two forms of the evolutionary the- 
ory, for they severally conduct us to widely divergent conclu 
sions. With one of them it seems impossible to reconcile any 
theory of ethics that proposes to deal seriously and frankly with 
the contents of the moral nature. With the other we believe 
that ethics can come to friendly terms, as there is nothing in its 
fundamental presuppositions, nor in the certified scientific facts 
underlying it, that does violence to the undoubted verities of 
our moral nature. 

We turn, then, to the first of these, the theory of material- 
istic evolution, a theory that, with Haeckel and Tyndall, posits 
the potency of all things in matter. Of this matter atoms are 
the ultimate and eterna! form, and by their interaction, moving 
according to inherent forces, all forms of existence have been 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 27 
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gradually and progressively wrought out, including human life, 
consciousness, reason, and the moral insight that discerns duty 
and binds men to obey its behests. This theory is confronted 
by the gravest difficulties. They begin away down at the 
atoms with which the theory starts; for, instead of being self- 
existent, the forces that, it is claimed, inhere in them, and by 
virtue of which they have combined into the harmonies, depend- 
encies and adjustments of the ascending world-order, point 
clearly to a law-giver, the imprint of whose hand they bear.* 
Explanation of these atomic adjustments has been attempted by 
the introduction of the hylozoistic conception of matter. On 
the one hand, however, this conception stands over against 
the assumptions that underlie physics, and on the other it is 
powerless before the problem of the unity of consciousness. As 
Borden P. Bowen well says in criticising this view,t “hylozo- 
ism merely confuses two realms and loses the advantages of 
both.” 

Nor in the materialistic view is there any account given of 
the transition from inorganic to organic nature. The theory 
starts with the non-vital. How from that the vital has been 
evolved is not explained. The old notion of spontaneous gen- 
eration has been exploded, and in the very discussion in which 
Tyndall attributes to the atom “the potency and promise of all 
terrestrial life,” he frankly confesses that science knows nothing 
of life that does not proceed from life, and can hold out no 
slightest hope that from the non-living the living will ever be 
evolved. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, this transition safely 
made; admitting that the dead atoms jostling together have 
somehow given birth to life, another equally grave difficulty is 
reached when sensation comes to be explained. The only pro- 
cess that has been going on is one of molecular arrangement 
or chemical action, between which and the emergence of sensa- 
tion there is no causal relation whatever. How can feeling 

*Flint’s Theism, pp. 113-114. 


tIntroduction to Psychological Theory, pp 21-36. 
Fragments of Science; pp. 523-525. 
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arise prior to the existence of a sentient subject, or how can a 
sentient subject arise simply from combinations of atoms with- 
out sentiency ? “When pain and pleasure come upon the scene 
and mingle with the eddy of molecules, they appear as strangers, 
for whose entrance the physical elements decline to be responsible; 
for they can give complete account of all their rotations, percus- 
sions, and rebounds, to the minutest fraction, without any emer- 
gence of these intruders.” There is a cycle of material changes, 
but why “this figure in the atomic dance means hearing and that 
means vision, or why any of them means anything in a mental 
world which they cannot enter, is absolutely hidden, nay, must 
forever be so, for the sphere of physical knowledge is without 
contact with the sphere of consciousness, and can deal with no 
problems that cannot be expressed in the terms of matter and 
motion.””* 

But the crowning difficulty in the materialistic evolutionary the- 
ory is met when ethics is reached. For, underlying the evolu- 
tion of animal life into higher forms, and conditional for its ad- 
vance in ascending grade, is “the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fit,” a struggle, be it observed, whose moving impulse 
is that of intensest self-seeking at all hazards, and of ruthless disre- 
gard for the welfare of others, regnant right in the centre of the up- 
ward life-movement and determinative of it. The principle thus 
introduced is the principle of essential brute force, a principle so re- 
pugnant to ideal morality that when a man deliberately adopts it as 
his own, the moral sense of other men brands hirh “inhuman,” 2. ¢. 
as one who is lacking one of the distinctively Auman attributes. 
Now, as this struggle goes on, there is a two-fold development, 
—of organism; of function. As adjustment between structure 
and environment is sought there result organic changes ; as the 
organism seeks the preservation of its life within the environ- 
ment in the easiest way, functional changes appear, the tendency 
being to repeat those actions which are at the same time easiest 
and most conducive to self- preservation until they become fixed 
and confirmed. In plant life this variation of function is wholly 
blind and unconscious, but when life passes over from the plant 


*Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 395. 
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form to the animal, out of this differentiation of function, sensation 
or feeling is evolved. And now what before was blind or invol- 
untary becomes conscious and voluntary. Action which before 
was repeated, because in the struggle for existence it was the 
best fitted to preserve life in the effort of the organism to adjust 
itself to environment, is now followed because the fit or useful 
is found to be also the pleasurable. “Fit connections between 
acts and results must establish themselves in living things, even 
before consciousness arises, and after the rise of consciousness 
these connections can change in no other way than to become 
better established. At the very outset life is maintained by per- 
sistence in acts which conduct to it, and desistance from acts 
which impede it; and whenever sentiency makes its appearance 
as an accompaniment, its forms must be such that in the one 
case the produced feeling is of a kind that will be sought— 
pleasure, and in the other case it is of a kind that will be shun- 
ned—pain.”"* The logic of all this for ethics is inexorable. It 
makes morality synonymous with the choice of the merely use- 
ful. So Herbert Spencer undérstands and explains it. The 
moral sentiments are the results of accumulated experiences of 
utility, gradually organized and inherited.t+ 

It is at this point, however, that the difficulties which this 
theory of evolution encounters all along its way come to their 
climax. 

In the first place the instinct of utility which it would enthrone 
as the moral law within us, wholly fails to account for the con- 
tent of our moral nature. Anyone who will consult his own 
consciousness will recognize this, for we know in consciousness, 
if we know anything, of a behest that speaks with an imperial- 
ism that transcends any and every consideration of the merely 
useful. When the point is reached where conflicting impulses 
are felt and alternative courses lie before us, over and above al! 
juestions of utility there rises another question: “Is it right?” 
“Here we are introduced to the consciousness of Free Will, and 
the dawn of the moral idea; of which, I venture to say, the 
prior psychology can no more give an admissible account than 


*Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics, Chap. VI, Sec. 33. tIbid, Ch, VII. 
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can the laws of matter and motion, in their physiological appli- 
cation, give account of simple consciousness.”* For this moral 
idea refuses to be identified with any idea of utility. It is an 
idea sui genesis, wholly distinct from the idea of the useful. It 
not only shows no mark of the lineage in which it is said to 
have come to be, but it positively and unmistakably disowns 
such lineage. Under no analysis of consciousness can the idea 
of utility and the idea of right be made homogeneous. Essen- 
tially and interiorly they are heterogeneous, incapable of being 
forced into any coalescence, and refusing each to be expressed 
in the terms of the other. Between the right and the useful 
there is, indeed, a close relation. It could not be otherwise in a 
world under even so vague a power that makes for righteous- 
ness as Matthew Arnold allows. In such a world violation of 
the right can never be the finally useful. Still, the logical order 
is, not that an action is right because it is useful, but that it is 
useful because it is right. Nor do we, in fact, reverse this order 
in our moral judgments. In the presence of alternative choices 
we do not reach the conclusion that satisfies the moral sense by 
prudential calculation of profit and loss; but prior to all such 
calculation, and speaking in a tone that no clamor of supposed 
self-interest can drown, there comes a call to us to do the right 
irrespective of consequences, whether of profit or loss, whether 
of pleasure or pain. Referring to this theory that the feelings 
of “ought” and “ought not” are transformed feelings of pleasure 
and pain, Francis Howe Johnson says with fine discrimination : 
“But the results reached by this method are certainly not in- 
dorsed by our daily consciousness. They are indeed the nega- 
tion of experience—a flat contradiction of our deepest convic 
tions. It is a matter of simple knowledge to every man who 
has acted from conscientious motives that the calculation of pain 
and pleasure has been no part of his conscientiousness * * * 
Selfishness may lead a man to trifle with his convictions and to 
wink hard at the substitution of interested motives for those 
which spring from a sense of duty. But when he looks him- 
self squarely in the face he knows, as surely as he knows any- 


*Martineau's Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 397. 
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thing, that in so far as he is actuated by the calculation of per- 
sonal pleasures or pains he is not distinctively conscientious ; 
and that in so far as he is, over and above all else, conscientious, 
he is not actuated by a calculation of pleasures and pains as 
ends.”"* And more: even when the moral call is refused; 
even when the right is violated for supposed self-advantage, the 
right vindicates itself and the appeal it makes as essentially 
distinct from that of utility, by the sense of guilt, often of re- 
morse, that follows. It is before his crime has been discovered, 
and while yet it appears as advancing his fortunes that Macbeth 
exclaims : 
“Better be with the dead 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstacy.” 

Totally distinct are the emotions that follow a failure to choose 
the right and a failure to choose the useful, even where the useful 
can be chosen innocently. In the latter case there is sense of 
loss, of misfortune, but not of moral self-reprobation. In the 
former case there is the unique sense of guilt. 

Standing thus, not simply apart, but often in strongest anti- 
thesis, the idea of right and the idea of utility refuse the identity 


claimed for them by materialistic evolution, and demanded by : 


its presuppositions ; and there is no philosophy that can explain 
the emergence of the first from the second. The idea of right 
is irreducible tp any other. It stands in the consciousness 
unique. The moral imperative in which it articulates itself is 
autocratic, universal, ideal, final. It takes no council with flesh 
and blood before it utters its mandate. It stops not to cast up 
columns of profit and loss. Its behest is categorical. 

The second, and we believe insuperable, difficulty which the 
theory of materialistic evolution encounters in the sphere of 
ethics is found in connection with its law of “the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest,” under the stress of 
which, it is alleged, there has been developed the conscious in- 
stinct of utility out of the unconscious tendency of life at a 


*What is Reality, pp. 484-485. 
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lower stage to ¢hoose the fit in its fight for self-preservation 
with the hostile elements in environment. That hereditary ac- 
tion should develop a principle for the control, and often flat de- 
nial of hereditary forces; that “a primitive rule of universal war 
and indiscriminate struggle, where the only right was that of the 
strongest,” should develop the sentiments of kindness, benevo- 
lence, unselfishness, love, and exalt them to commanding as- 
cendency, does violence to our every notion of cause and effect. 
It has been claimed that a sense of inherent right to live is the 
genesis of the moral sense. But how this sense of right to live 
could have been evolved out of an antecedent condition in 
which it was “the law for the strong to kill and for the weaker 
to be killed” does not appear. “The hiatus between the stage 
in which it was natural that one animal should kill and that oth- 
ers should be killed, and the stage in which this became unna- 
tural, is one that cannot be bridged over by any conceivable 
process of evolution, unless it be evolution by antagonism.”* 

And if, out of the principle of brute struggle, the survivors 
earning their title to live only by following an impulse within 
them to destroy the weak, it is impossible to account for the 
presence of the conviction, “it is unnatural to kill,’ much more 
inconceivable is it that this principle should have ultimated in a 
law that binds the strong to care for the weak. “That the sur- 
vival of the strongest in the battle of individual existence, the 
reign of ‘tooth and talon’ should gradually create a faculty for 
asserting the obligation and law of love and kindness to the weak, 
fails to come properly under our conception of the working of 
cause and effect.”"+ It is an attempt to educe a law from its op- 
posite, the altruistic law from a law of intensest self-seeking. 
The cause is incompetent for the effect. 

Furthermore, materialistic evolution fails to give account of 
the reality of the objective moral law. Emphasis will be laid 
upon this later on, but we wish to point it out here, that for the 
perceived ethical realities, correlated to the percipient moral 

*Knight's Essays in Philosophy, p. 169. 

tValentine’s Theoretical Ethics, p. 84. 
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agent, there is nothing in this theory that offers any explana- 
tion whatsoever. 

And now the relation between this entire form of evolution 
and ethical science, it seems to us, is this, that instead of the 
theory invalidating the contents of the moral nature, the con- 
tents of the moral nature invalidate the theory. For, over 
against the vast generalizations that form a material part of the 
theory, generalizations based on insufficient data, and moving on 
to their conclusion in face of the admitted fact that the conclusion 
is not contained in the premises, there stands the evidence of the 
moral consciousness,—evidence legible to everyone who cares 
to read,—and consciousness is and must be a final court of appeal, 
an arbiter behind whose decisions were cannot go for reversal of 
verdict. It is within the limits of our conscious life that the 
proof is given that the “authority to which we bow is not de- 
rived from anything lower than itself. It carries the sign of its 
own absoluteness and non-contingency in the autocratic man- 
ner in which it announces itself. In the phenomena of con- 
science we find the traces of a principle 


‘Deep-seated in our mystic frame,’ 


not evolved out of the lower elements of appetency and desire, 
but controlling these as an a/ter ego, in us, yet not of us.”*+ 

It is deeply significant, too, that the irreconcilable antithesis 
between the theory of materialistic evolution and the facts of 
the moral nature, as shown in consciousness, was frankly con- 
fessed by Prof. Huxley in one of his latest public utterances, —a 
lecture at Oxford on Ethics and Evolution. “The practice of 
what is ethically best,—what we call goodness or virtue,—in- 
volves a course of conduct which, in all respects is opposed to 
that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. 
In place of ruthless self-assertion, it demands self-restraint ; in 

*Knight's Essays on Philosophy, pp. 170-171. 

tSays Prof. James in “The Dilemma of Determinism": “If a certain 
formula for expressing the nature of the world violates my moral demand, 
I shall feel as free to throw it overboard, or at least to doubt it, as if it 


disappointed my demand for uniformity of sequence, for example.” The 
Will to believe, p. 147. 
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place of thrusting aside, or treading down all competitors, it re- 
quires that the individual shall not merely respect, but shall 
help his fellows; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to 
survive.” 

With this frank admission on the part of one of its most pro- 
nounced advocates that the theory of materialistic evolution 
fails utterly to account for the ethical realities, but finds itself 
flatly contradicted by them, we pass to a consideration of the 
relation between theistic evolution and ethics. 

This theory, like the other, accepts the principle of continuity. 
There is a unity of nature, and her several parts are not isolated, 
but united. The organic is built upon the inorganic; animal 
life upon vegetable; human life upon animal. The summit of 
the ascending movement, the goal of the evolutionary process, 
has been reached through a long series of transformations his- 
torically connected. But in accepting, with the first theory, 
this principle of continuity, the theory of theistic evolution does 
it with a difference.* Instead of finding the potency of all ter- 
restrial life in matter, it finds it in a God behind matter, the 
Creator of the atoms and their law-giver. It is not forces that 
have built up the system of things, but the “determination of 
forces,” and this “determination,” legible in the very atoms, 
points irresistibly to a determiner behind them, whose plan and 
purpose they fulfill, Moreover, by allowing for the impact of 
fresh creative energy upon the evolutionary process, this theory 
avoids the pit-fall of affirming the law of identity while denying 
it—a fallacy often indulged in. To illustrate: we begin, say 
“with the brute and assume that it is only brute. Then we dis- 
cover progress, and as evolution is the word, we view the ad- 

*“To prove continuity and the progressive development of the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties from animals to man, is not the same as proving 
that these faculties have been developed by natural selection * * Be- 
cause man’s physical structure has been developed from an animal form 
by natural selection, it does not necessarily follow that his mental nature, 


even though developed, Jari? passu with it, has been developed by the 
same causes only.” Wallace’s Darwinism, p. 463. 
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vance as the product of the brute creation, and hence brute it- 
self. How that which is essentially and only brute can become 
anything else, or how the brute which has transcended itself re- 
mains still the same brute,—these questions are undreamed of. 
Both assumptions involve a contradiction. In the former case 
we affirm a groundless development, and in the latter case we 
deny development while affirming it. Eithe#we have a ground- 
less change in the indentity, or a contradictory identity in the 
change.”* The theory of theistic evolution escapes this di- 
lemma, because it does not assert that “that which is essentially 
and only brute” has become anything else. Evolution of that 
which is higher on a basis of continuity with that which is 
lower, means, by necessity of the conception, “development with 
an increment of being.” It is for this increment of being the im- 
pact of creative energy upon the evolutionary movement makes 
provision. The first theory leaves without causes such effects 
as these: life, sensations, moral ideas, will. Nor, in positing a 
power standing outside and above the evolutionary history as 
the cause of these effects, is this second theory putting itself in 
antagonism to science. On the contrary, it accepts and allows 
every fact that is scientifically verified, and in postulating the 
action of fresh creative energy for these otherwise inexplicable 
effects, it is only applying the scientific principle that every ef- 
fect must have an adequate cause. That the postulate is justi- 
fied is clear from the admissions, even positive declarations, of 
such scientists as Virchow, Du Bois Raymond and Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace. In a Leipzig lecture on “The Limits of the 
Knowledge of Nature,” Du Bois Raymond declares that the out 
come of the scientific search for the origin of sensation and 
consciousness is not simply “ignoramus,” but “ignorabimus.” 
Alfred Russell Wallace’s position is that “there are at least three 
stages in the development of the organic world where some new 
cause or power must necessarily have come into action.” These 
three stages are: “the change from inorganic to organic when 
the earliest vegetable cell, or the living protoplasm out of which 
it arose, first appeared ;” “the introduction of sensation or con- 


*Borden P. Bowne’s Principles of Ethics, pp, 7, 8. 
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sciousness, constituting the fundamental distinction between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ;” “the existence in man of a 
number of his most characteristic and noblest faculties, those 
which raise him furthest above the brutes, and open up possibil- 
ities of almost infinite advancement.”* This form of the evolu- 
tionary theory thus does three thing: it posits a sufficient cause 
for palpable effects; it avoids the absurdity of claiming that 
“that which is essentially and only brute” becomes “anything 
else ;’ it preserves the principle of continuity by allowing that 
the increment by which that which was only brute becomes 
something else, comes down upon and builds on the basis of 
already existent material. For Wallace justly observes that 
the entering of a new cause into the history of develop- 
ment “involves no necessary infraction of the law of corftinuity 
in physical or mental evolution; whence it follows that any dif- 
ficulty we may find in discriminating the inorganic from the 
organic, the lower vegetable from the lower animal organisms, 
or the highest animals from the lowest types of man, has no 
bearing at all upon the question. This is to be decided by 
showing that a change in essential nature (due probably to 
causes of a higher order than those of the material universe) 
took place at the several stages of progress—a change which 
may be none the less real because absolutely imperceptible at 
its point of origin.” + 

With this theory of evolution a theory of morals that does 
justice to the contents of the ethical nature, has no great diffi- 
culty in finding harmony. 

It allows the reality of the moral agent. It may be claimed, 
indeed, that on any theory of evolution man zs, and that the 
psychology of ethics is to be determined by an analysis of the 
contents of the moral nature as known in consciousness. And 
this is unquestionably true. The difficulty, however, with the 
materialistic theory is that it defies this fact, and undertakes, by 
an arbitrary assumption that cuts away the very foundation of 
all knowledge, to say that the data for anything like a definite 


*Darwinism, pp. 474-476. 
tDarwinism, p. 476. 
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and final psychology are not present. It will not aHow that in 
psychological analysis and classification, we have ultimate psy- 
chological facts to analyze and classify, since the universe is a per- 
petual flux, each stage, including the phenomena of psychology, 
being evanescent and transient. This immense assumption, as 
we have sought to show, is discredited by the facts it refuses to 
recognize. In the interests of a preconceived theory it sets 
aside the most certain of these, i. e., those revealed in conscious- 
ness, and in doing this dissolves the reality of the moral agent 
into a mere phantom, conscience being but a temporary atti- 
tude of man towards so-called moral ideas, which a further un- 
folding of the evolutionary movement may supercede with 
another and different attitude. 

Now over against this intellectual and moral suicide we are 
asked to perpetrate under the theory of materialistic evolution, 
the theory of theistic evolution allows that we construct our 
ethical theory on the basis of a real ethical agent, with full con- 
fidence in the ethical psychology. Here we do not have set 
before us the impossible task of explaining the transformation of 
the instinct of utility into a faculty that perceives the unique 
realities of right and wrong. This instinct has been taken up 
and built upon by the entering into the history of the evolution- 
ary development of a Supra mundane Cause, carrying it toa 
point to which evolution by “resident forces,” according to all 
the testimony, could never have wrought it. And this entrance 
of a new cause into the process, Wallace being witness, makes 
no break in the principle of continuity. It simply provides 
rational explanation of indubitable facts, and in view of the qual- 
itative distinction between the perception of right and the per- 
ception of the useful, avoids the pitfall of assuming that that 
which is only and essentially one thing can become something 


else, and though transcending itself, remain the same thing still. 
It explains also the feelings of self-approval or self-reprobation 
consequent upon moral action, as distinguished from a sense of 
mere advantage or disadvantage, which is all that choosing or 
refusing the useful can give. As we have seen, these are dis- 
tinct emotions, incapable of being resolved into each other. 
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This theory does not ask that the fruitless attempts be made. 

Moreover, this theory provides for the presence and action 
of Will, as “the power of the souls causality for choices.” Under 
the materialistic theory moral freedom becomes an empty 
name that stands for no reality. Moral choices are dependent 
upon molecular action, which in turn is dependent upon ante- 
cedent conditions. They are simply links in a mechanical chain 
of cause and effect. Men think they are free, indeed, in the 
presence of alternative choices, but the thought is a delusion ; 
they are as much necessitated to the choice they make by mole- 
cular action, as the drop is necessitated to its plunge over the 
precipice by the volume and momentum of the water behind it. 
A process of evolution by mere mechanical cause and effect, 
however prolonged, can never give birth to a being of moral 
freedom. The product is not involved in the forces at work ; 
consequently it cannot be evolved. In the theistic scheme, 
however, the increment of moral freedom is provided for by the 
intrusion into the movement of a power that stands outside of 
it and superintends its unfolding. It is the point where God be- 
comes the efficient and modifying environment, if we may so 
speak, and where from him there streams upon the history of 
development a transcendental power that carries the history up 
to its climax in the bringing upon the scene of man as a self- 
directing agent, not simply a causa causata, but a causa 
caUsans. 

Furthermore, this theory makes the phychology of ethics 
final by making it teleological. Under the materialistics theory 


‘that blinks the evidence of design in the atoms and in their 


movements, the whole history of evolution is blind, an aimless 
movement proceeding towards no predetermined goal, and that 
which is built up by the eternal flux, the eternal flux may tear 
down. In theistic evolution, on the other hand, each step in 
the ascent is orderly, and expressive of the purpose resident in 
the history, and standing above it and entering into it from time 
to time. “The inorganic parts of the earth look to the organic, 
the vegetable to the animal, the animal organization is crowned 
in the human. The human rises into the realm of free spiritual 
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being. The movement of the grand series of advances and as- 
cents, traced up along the slow progress of the geologic periods, 
shows no sign of anything higher, 

‘The diapason closing full in man.’” 
And we may add that no higher goal for the creative process 
can be conceived than the production of a moral agent, a free 
personality ; and an ethical agent as the ultimate conceivable 
product gives us an ultimate ethical psychology. 

Again, theistic evolution can be harmonized with the objec- 
tive reality of the moral law. In the materialistic, atheistic evo- 
lution there is no room for this. The “one and all” of the uni- 
verse is matter with its energy and modes. There is no intel- 
ligent, moral power standing outside and above the history of 
development whose thoughts and purposes are being evermore 
realized. No such power presided at the beginning of the his- 
tory; no such power stands at the goal. The potency of all 
things is in the atoms. The evolutionary movement is unintel- 
ligent because the atoms are unconscious; it is purposeless be- 
cause the atoms are blind; it is unmoral because the atoms are 
unfree. The incompetency of such a purely mechanical pro- 
cess to produce a universe with indubitable evidences of thought, 
purpose, design, wrought into its structures, from revolving con- 
stellations down to the minutest flora and fauna, and especially 
to produce beings whose actions are consciously teleological on 
the highest conceivable ranges of conduct, seems, prima facie, 
plain. And if this blind, unfree, unmoral process is incom- 
petent for the production of human personality with intelligence, 
freedom, will, it is even less conceivable that it should be com- 
petent for the production of an objective moral law correlated 
to human personality. And yet in the psychology of the eth- 
ical agent there is furnished abundant proof of the actual pres- 
ence and reality of such a law. For conscience is primarily 
and essentially percipient, and what it perceives zs as the con- 
dition of its being perceived. As objects of sense-perception 
exists as a condition precedent to the action of the senses, so 
the reality of the moral law must precede the cognition of it. 
The ratio essendi is the ratio cognoscendi. Further, that there is 
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such a law is confidently assumed by men every day in their in- 
dividual and social life. What they find to be clearly implied in 
the action of their moral nature, that over against the faculty that 
sees there are the moral realities seen, has always been, and is, a 
primary organific principle in inter-human relations. The moral 
reprobation visited upon wrong-doing in every age and race; 
the tribunals established for the punishment of crime; the penal 
enactments that fill the statute books of every civilized nation,— 
all these owe their existence to the intuition, common to man- 
kind, of an objectively valid moral law whose violation merits 
reprobation and punishment. If there be no such objective 
law, these immense outstanding facts that owe their being to the 
assumption of it are totally inexplicable. To deny its reality, 
therefore, is to impeach the sanity of the race. If there be no 
such eternally valid objective law, then mankind is everywhere 
deluded where certitude seems most absolute; then right and 
wrong are empty names; then 

“The pillared firmament is rottenness 

And earth’s base built on stubble.” 

Theistic evolution, however, involves none of these conse- 
quences. For, standing outside and over the evolutionary his- 
tory, and the efficient cause of it, is God. The forces resident 
in the history are his forces, expressive of his intelligence, pur- 
pose, will, and wherever he touches the movement with fresh 
creative energy, it is in action that is intelligent, purposive, 
moral. When, therefore, there appear upon the scene beings 
capable of intelligent moral life, they find the moral law already 
established in the relations in which they are to live. That law 
is not a product of evolution; it is a transcendental reality that 
awaited man’s appearance, older than the heavens are old, as 
immutable and eternal as God. 

Yet once more; in the correlation of a moral agent with an 
objective moral law, theistic evolution becomes sublimely teleo- 
logical. Under the materialistic conception the evolutionary 
history, notwithstanding its vast perspective of time, is with- 
out dignity, for it is without meaning. No intelligent purpose 
has been guiding it from age to age, no inwrought design is 
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being unrolled. All this would imply a Designer, an intelligent 
transcendental Power outside and above the history, which is the 
very thing the materialistic theory will not allow. Postulating it 
as fortuitous in the beginning, it can do nothing more than make 
the history fortuitous, along its course and in its outcome, an 
outcome never final, but always only tentative and provisional. 
It would takes us too far away from our present course of 
thought to discuss at this point the inconceivability of the blind 
interaction of atoms having produced the orderly cosmos that 
actually is, or of the fallacy of attributing to what are called 
“necessary conditions of existence” a quasi-omnipotent power 
to hold in stability forms of existence thus blindly produced. 
We are concerned here simply with the fact that materialistic, 
atheistic evolution is non-teleological. 

But when you pass from the theory in that form to the the- 
istic form, and reach the point in the evolving process where 
moral agents are produced correlated to objective moral law, 
you stand face to face, in a true sense, with that 


“one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Here is a goal worthy of all that has gone before. And it is 
the highest imaginable goal; for in the adjustment of moral 
beings, beings endowed in finite measure with the attributes of 
God, to moral law, which is the expression of God's nature 
and will, the conditions are laid for the realization at the top- 
most point in the evolutionary ascent of God likeness. And 
higher than that thought or imagination cannot reach. By 
necessity of the conception, as moral agent we are free, but God 
calls us to use our freedom in conforming ourselves to moral 
law. Our wills are ours, but since the blessedness of life can 
be realized only as we come into moral harmony with God, he 
claims them for himself. 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


But another question arises here: Is theistic evolution capa- 
ble of reconciliation with the fundamental postulates of distinc- 
tively Christian ethics, Sin, Incarnation, Redemption, Regenera- 
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tion, and Continued Existence after Death? Many feel that they 
are. Weare not acquainted, indeed, with any statement of the har- 
mony between the two that is satisfactory to us. The metaphysical 
part of Le Conte’s book on Evolution and its Relation to Christian 
Thought is especially unsatisfactory, being largely constructed of 
the stuff out of which dreams are made. In truth, the time has 
not yet come when it has been felt necessary to attempt an 
elaborate restatement of Christian ethics on the basis of the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis, for, despite the large array of evidence that 
is marshaled in support of it, the hypothesis has not yet been 
lifted to the dignity of assured scientific fact. There are immense 
chasms yet uncrossed. That there has been development in 
the history of both the inorganic and organic worlds seems plain, 
but the extent to which this history has been carried on by the 
determination of merely “resident forces” is not yet settled. 
Besides the unbridged gulfs between the non-vital and the vital, 
between plant life and sensation, between consciousness and 
self-consciousness, and the entire cluster of faculties in which 
personality realizes itself, there is the whole question of the ori- 
gin of species waiting scientific demonstration. In the primary 
postulates of theistic evolution, as we have sought to show, the 
basis is laid on which all these may be accounted for, but how 
far “natural selection” can be relied upon to explain variations in 
the forms of life, and the extent to which higher forms have 
grown out of lower,—these are questions in regard to which we 
have much more of theory than verified fact. In other words, 
the precise character and extent of the development that will 
have to be reckoned with when the task is set for the exhibi- 
tion of harmony between it and the scheme of distinctively 
Christian ethics, is not yet fixed. 

Still, should evolution, in the form we have been assuming, 
get itself firmly established, a reconciliation between the two 
seems within reach. The postulates by which it is capable of 
being brought into harmony with natural ethics provide a basis, 
it seems to us, upon which it can be harmonized also with 
Christian ethics. 

Voi. XXVIII. No. 2. 29 
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Take Sin, for example. It is subsumed in all Christian ethics 
as a ruling fact. Materialistic evolution recognizes it too, but 
not as sin. It construes what we call “sin” in harmony with 
its presuppositions. Its essence is the antagonism between the 
lower nature and the higher, between the animal and the human 
evolved out of the animal. It is privative rather than positive ; 
it is incompleteness rather than perversion; it stands for a 
condition that is only temporary and which a further natural 
development will leave behind. The dark shadow that clings 
to it, therefore, is of misfortune rather than guilt.* Christian 
ethics, on the contrary, views sin as a lapse from rectitude, as 
a perversion of nature, as a positive antagonism to the will of 
God. But how can this conception of sin find adjustment with 
theistic evolution? It seems to us that the point where it can 
be made is at the point of man’s appearance on the scene. 
For, theistic evolution does not oblige us to assume that in his 
emergence out of a lower condition man found himself in a 
moral twilight, bewildered by the appeals of instincts out of 
which his rational nature had evolved, and which it had not yet 
learned to understand and control. In the admitted absence of 
“resident forces” in the evolutionary history to produce man as 
he is at all, in the fact admitted by Wallace and others, that 
his appearance marks one of the points where a power outside 
of the history must have intervened as a new creative cause, 
we have a right to assume that the divine impact that came 
down upon the history and led forth a being capable of moral 
life, led him forth perfectly correlated to that life. “The fact is, 
we know nothing from evolutionary science, absolutely nothing, 
about man’s earliest consciousness of personal relations with 
God; and until we have historical or other evidence, we are at 
least as warranted in holding that when man first stood forth as 
man, rational and religious, he found sin to consist in his delib- 
erate disobedience to the known will of God, as in holding any 
other theory.”+ In the appearance, at any stage of the evolu- 
tionary history of a being capable of moral life, the possibility 

*John Fiske's “Destiny of Man,” pp. 96-103. 

tBibliotheca Sacra, July 1897, p. 561. 
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of a lapse from that life was laid, for the obverse side of the 
power to choose the right is the power to reject it. In this 
view, therefore, the shadow that dogs sin is not misfortune merely, 
but guilt in the unique sense that Christian ethics attaches to it. 

Here, then, is laid also a rational basis for Atonement, Redemp- 
tion, Recovery, Moral Reinvigoration, through the intervention of 
God in the incarnation of his Son and in the sending of his Holy 
Spirit. Theistic evolution has already postulated the intrusion 
of God into the movement in fresh, creative work at stage after 
stage of the ascent in which man has come. Its logic, therefore, 
would demand intervention for recovery and recreation. If the 
goal of the evolutionary history is the perfecting of moral beings 
through voluntary conformity to objectively valid moral law, the 
power to choose such conformity must appear coincidently with 
the power not to choose it. Would it not seem antecedently 
certain, then, that if the will of man is deflected and perverted 
through a wrong use of freedom, there would be intervention for 
its recovery to right use? Would not the teleology of evolu- 
tion require this? Would not the vast precedent history, and 
its ultimate product, man, with his possibilities of character, 
warrant even such intervention as the incarnation, the cross, and 
the sending of the recreating Spirit, that so those possibilities of 
character might be actualized, and the wondrous story of cosmic 
and human development might not turn out an idle tale, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ? 

So, too, with Eternity of Character, the Immortality of man, a 
prime article in the scheme of Christian ethics. Le Conte 
would make this an “acquirement.”* On the basis of his theis- 
tic evolution solely by “resident forces,” however, this seems an 
impossible explanation. The attempt to get the immortal out 
of the mortal is beset by the same difficulties as are encoun- 
tered in the effort to get the vital from the non-vital. But on 
the basis of that theory that, along with the action of “resident 
forces,’ postulates the entrance into the evolutionary history of 
fresh, divine, creative energy, immortality by “acquifement” be- 
comes conceivable. Here the efficient environment from which 


*Evolution and its Relation to Christian Thought, pp. 293-304. 
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the increment, or “acquirement,” comes is God. He breathes 
into the uvyy the veda, and the rvedpua gathers the puyn 
into itself, and man becomes a living, immortal soul, according to 
the analogies found everywhere, that the lower passes up into the 
higher when the higher reaches down and lays hold upon it. 
The “acquirement” is from above, not from below. 

This much, at any rate, we feel sure of, that whether the har- 
mony at this point between theistic evolution and Christian 
ethics be reached on these lines, or on others, it will be rationally 
established in some way in case the theory is established. For, 
the outreach after immortality is racial, organic, insistent. 
Within the realm open to our investigation and view, wherever 

‘such universal, imperious outreachings exist, there is found 
standing over against the subjective demand the objective sup- 
ply. It would violate all analogies were it not so here, and, 
therefore, it is but the extension into the unseen realm of a prin- 
ciple that rules everywhere in the seen realm, when we con- 
fidently assume that there is the objective reality that answers 
to the subjective moral imperative for another life. For it is 
that in us which is most prophetic, that which is highest and 
best, that makes at once its appeal and argument to God in the 
lines of Tennyson: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him; thou art just.” 
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ARTICLE V. 
EDUCATION, CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. 
Rev. C. W. HEISLER, A. M. 


Rev. Dr. Strong open his last volume, “The New Era,” with 
this pregnant sentence: “We are entering on a new era of 
which the twentieth century will be the beginning, and for 
which the nineteenth has been the preparation.” 

How shall we characterize this closing century ? It is scarcely 
too much to say that in importance to the aggregate of the 
world’s life it is the most marvelous since the first century of 
the Christian era, and possibly equal to any other five centuries 
since the first. This century has witnessed a series of phenom- 
enal changes in the physical realm. Time and space have 
been practically annihilated. The geographies of a few years 
ago must be reconstructed to meet present conditions, and the 
probabilities are that the next decade will witness a radical 
transformation in the map of Asia and of Europe. National 
isolation is no longer possible, and with this passes national 
stagnation. The recent multiplication of useful inventions, the 
increase in facilities of rapid transportation, the superabundance 
of educational opportunities, have broken up the old life ina 
surprising manner. A reconstruction of human society seems 
imminent. These elements of social life are in violent agitation. 
“The times are out of joint.” Society is in a ferment. Innum- 
erable new principles and forces have come to the fore in recent 
years, which must be reckoned upon by the sociologist, the 
statesman and the religious teacher.* “The steam engines of 
the world now do the work of 1,000,000,000 of men, over twice 
as many as there are men of real flesh and blood in the world.” 
“The world over, six steam and iron slaves are working for every 
man.” But some estimate that machinery increases the power 
of steam twenty fold. “The nineteenth century will hand down 


*Durrell, “‘A New Life in Education,” p. 24. 
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to the twentieth a material civilization which has suddenly out- 
run all other factors and elements in the developing world life.” 
With railroads connecting the Atlantic and Pacific through 
Siberia, running from ocean to ocean in South America, pierc- 
ing the heart of the Dark Continent, and subduing the great 
Sahara, what may we not look for in the next decade or two? 
Progress in the intellectual world has been no less marked. 
The mental activity of our age is absolutely phenomenal. With 
60,000 new books issuing from the press each year it is small 
wonder that one can no longer keep up with current literature. 
An edition of a weekly religious paper of 250,000 copies and of a 
popular monthly of 300,000 copies is symptomatic of the times. 
Put together all these things,—the change of international 
conditions and relations, the new social status and transforma- 
tion in modes of life; the growth of popular liberty; the greater 
leisure of modern life for subsidiary pursuits; and yet along 
with this greater haste and intensity of modern life the marvel- 
ous opportunities for culture afforded by institutions of learning, 
transportation facilities, books, pictures, current literature, and 
the vast interchange of ideas which this involves; the growth 
of large cities, and the development of national resources,—and 
we get some faint conception of the heritage this nineteenth 
century is handing down to the twentieth, and of the problems 
that confront the statesmen, the educator, the religious teacher. 
All those material and intellectual elements profoundly influence 
the education, the culture, the higher well-being of the people. 
Scholarly conviction is practically unanimous that the present 
is a transitional state, and has in it elements of the most far reach- 
ing consequence to the future. The twentieth century will force 
upon us problems, the solution of which the angels of God will 
await with thrilling interest. What has education to do with 
all this? Everything. And if this be so, can a more superla- 
tively important question be proposed for our consideration than 
what shall be the character of the education of the future? 
Shall it be Christian or non-Christian? Shall our children be 
educated under the chilling influence of the purely scientific 
spirit, in the blighting atmosphere of a cheerless agnosticism, or 
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under the vivifying and ennobling influences of our holy relig- 
ion? Upon the answer to that question hang issues of un- 
speakable moment to the Church and to the world. I feel 
deeply impressed with the thought that this is one of the most 
vital questions confronting the Church of God to-day. It isa 
question that is assuming phases which demand the utmost 
attention alike from the true patriot and the earnest Christian. 
And “if there be any peculiar virtue in Christian education, 
Christian education is here needed in its highest form.” 

Our discussion is here limited to higher education. It has to 
do with what is technically known as undergraduate, or college 
education. The question then confronting us is whether this 
shall be dominated by a positive religious spirit or not. Our 
public school system is under the State, and the State dare not 
teach religion. At least that is the general interpretation of the 
separation of Church and State, which is inwoven in our consti- 
tution; though we apprehend that what our constitution really 
contemplated was not the exclusion of all religious teaching, but 
the prohibition of sectarian religious teaching. The Colony of 
Massachusetts, in 1647, “in order to defeat the purpose of the 
old deluder, Satan,” ordered the establishment of a public school 
in every township having fifty householders. The Penna. char- 
ter of 1771 contains the following: “Whereas the prosperity 
and welfare of any people depend, in a great measure, upon the 
good education of youth and their early introduction in the 
principles of true religion and virtue,” etc., as a preamble for the 
establishment of public schools. The Connecticut law of 1860 
provides for instruction at least once a week in “the grounds 
and principles of religion.” In the New York colony the 
schoolmaster “must be sanctioned by deacons of the Church.” 
The curricula of our common schools down to the Revolution, 
included, in most cases, the Creed, the catechism, and the Old 
and New Testaments. How much of the sturdiness, integrity, 
and indomitable patriotism of our Revolutionary fathers may 
have been due to such influences! We cannot measure the part 
all this may have had in the production of what Gladstone calls 
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the most remarkable document ever produced by the uninspired 
genius of man,—the Federal Constitution. 

But the constitution forbade the establishment of any religion 
or anything looking towards it. The operation of this principle 
has more and more tended to the secularization of our public 
schools, and unfortunately so, we think. Theoretically the best 
educators insist upon religious instruction, along with intellect- 
ual, but practically religious instruction has been completely 
divorced from our public school system. 

I shall not say that this is not unavoidable, under present cir- 
cumstances. In the case of our public schools the ill effects of 
this system are more easily off-set by the influence of the home. 
But when our sons and daughters leave the parental roof to 
pursue a course of higher education, the peril becomes more 
imminent. All this, however, is simply a part of what we may 
call the materialistic tendency of modern educational methods, 
in certain quarters. There appears to be a growing disposition 
to exalt the mind and body and ignore the soul. This is in 
keeping with the critical, scientific, and utilitarian spirit of the 
age. The commercial spirit supplements the rationalistic by its 
demand of “cui bono?” The body, this spirit urges, must be 
trained to be an efficient instrument of the mind; the mind 
must be cultured to give power in the world of letters and 
science; but as to the soul—the spiritual nature—our secular 
systems of education as such can have nothing to do with that. 
That is something for the home and the Church. Of course a 
liberal education must include in its curriculum the study of 
ethics, and the scientific study of the ills of society with the 
best methods of righting them, but the culture of the spiritual 
nature can be safely ignored. Religion is wholly a matter of 
personal choice, and can form no part of a liberal education. 
Such reasoning is partly true and partly false. In the main it 
is illogical and inconsistent. The choice of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, and submission to His religion as regulative of the 
life is, of course, a personal matter, and as such it does not be- 
long to a strictly intellectual training. But the culture of the 
moral nature, attention to the development of a human being in 
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all departments or his complex nature must necessarily be in- 
cluded in the course of a liberal education. Can any system 
which develops but one part or, at most, but two parts, of the 
individual be properly called a system at all ? 

Now there is confessedly a tendency at the present day to 
divorce religion from education. The tendency of certain per- 
iods in the past may have been to emphasize the relation be- 
tween them too much, or possibly in an unwise manner. But 
certainly in our day the pendulum has swung too far in the 
other direction. Who will deny that in many quarters there is 
too much of a disposition to regard the culture of the mind as 
an end, instead of assigning it its legitimate place in the culture 
of man as man? Even so eminent an authority as President 
Dwight, of Yale, claims: 1. The higher education should have 
as its end and purpose the culture and development of the think- 
ing mind. 2. The thinking mind should be fitted to think 
widely. 3. It should be given to the daughters and sons alike.* 
That is true as far as it goes. But dare we be content with 
such a narrow definition as that ? 

Over against all such theories and tendencies, we argue for 
an education under distinctively religious influences, and dom- 
inated by a positive religious spirit. Some of the reasons that 
may be advanced for this position are as follows: This alone 
fulfills the true educational idea, and secures the proper end and 
object of an education. The great masterful word of education 
is development, the development of a human being in all de- 
partments of his complex nature, and in full harmony with his 
complex environment, material, social, intellectual, spiritual. 
The product of a true educational process must be a well- 
rounded, symmetrical personality; a perfect man, in short. 
We dare not be satisfied with a narrower definition than that. 
You may train a young man to be a profound thinker and 
original investigator, you may convert him into a walking 
cyclopedia, you may fashion him into a brilliant or an astute 
statesman, and yet if you have failed to cultivate his higher 


*The True Purpose of the Higher Education, Forum, May, 1892. 
Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 30 
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spiritual nature, I insist that he has not realized the truest and 
highest end of an education. All true education must be three- 
fold. It must take an account of the body, mind and soul. 
Montaigne expresses the true idea. “It is not a soul, it is not 
a body, that we are training up; but a man, and we ought not 
to divide.” Broadly speaking an education embraces, 1. A 
knowledge of truth in all its departments; 2. A symmetrical 
and harmonious training of all the faculties and powers, so as to 
make a full-orbed complete man, and 3, as Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son put it, “to draw all minds to a proper adjustment to the 
physical and social world in which they are to have their devel- 
opment; to enlighten, strengthen and make fit.” 

That means a proper development of the body, as the sacred 
instrument of the soul, that it may be the best possible brain 
and nerve feeder, and become a fit temple for the dwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. A prominent educator wisely remarks: “The 
age calls for a body that will endure long and repair rapidly. 
Every labor-saving machine makes demand for more nerve and 
less muscle, more activity, less weight.* The educational pro- 
cesses and industrial activities of this new age increasingly de- 
mand the proper development of the body. Prof. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, firmly urges this point in his article on Modern 
Education, in Zhe Cosmopolitan, May, 1897. 

The culture of the mind is of course a fundamental part of 
education. The error of many has been made to make it the 
only part. But education is not complete until it rises higher 
and deals with the moral and spirtua] nature. To train the 
body is to develop but one third of a man, and that the lowest 
third. This may produce a Fitzsimmons, but never a Newton. 
To train, in addition, the mind, is to develop two-thirds of a man. 
This process may give us a Huxley, but never a Paul or a 
Luther. To cultivate, in addition, the spiritual nature is to 
development the three-thirds of a man, and this is the only true 
idea of an education. Finely does England's Grand Old Man 
say: “The Christian idea taking possession of man at the cen- 


*Durrell, p. 125. 
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ter and summit of his being could not leave the rest of it a des- 
ert, but evidently contemplated its perfection in all its parts.” 

The religious element in education is in fact the supreme 
element. This has been the almost unanimous verdict of all 
great educators. Comenius claimed that “the end of all educa- 
tion was the religious life as embracing morality.” Guizot 
wrote that “Popular education is to be truly good and socially 
useful must be fundamentally religious.” Froebel, the incom- 
parable teacher of children, says: “Only the Christian, only the 
human being with the Christian spirit, life and aspiration, can 
possibly attain a true understanding, a living knowledge of na- 
ture. The school should first of all teach the religion of Christ. 
Everywhere and in all zones, the school should instruct for and 
in this religion.” Prof. Huxley’s testimony is very significant : 
“I have always been strongly in favor of secular education, in 
the sense of education without theology; but I must confess I 
have been no less seriously perplexed to know by what prac- 
tical measures the religious feeling, which is the essential basis 
of conduct, was to be kept up in the present utterly chaotic state 
of opinion on these matters, without the use of the Bible.” And 
Daniel Webster, in his notable speéch in Washington, in the 
Girard Will case, eloquently exclaims: “In what age, by what 
sect, where, when, by whom, has religious truth been excluded 
from the education of youth? Nowhere, never. Everywhere 
and at all times, it has been and is, regarded as essential. It is 
of the essence, the vitality of useful instruction.” True educa- 
tion is not to make scholars simply, or chiefly, but to make 
lives, and education under positively religious influences alone 
fulfills that lofty ideal.* 

*Pres, Gilman says, “The end of education is undoubtedly the develop- 
ment of character.” Prof. Geo, T, Ladd, of Yale, declares, ‘‘A truly lib- 
eral education includes * * * the prolonged and scholastic pursuit of 
three subjects or groups of subjects. These three are language and litera- 
ture; mathematics and natural science; and the soul of man, including 
the products of his reflective thinking.” The last involves in his treat- 
tment, logic, psychology, ethics and philosophy, including the study of 
the being of God and His relations to the world; the being, origin, des- 
tiny of man, and man’s relation to God. “Only as education enters into 
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Again, Christian Education is the most natural and rational 
theory of education. To ignore the spiritual nature in any sys- 
tem of intellectual culture is to neglect the crowning element of 
a complete and perfect manhood. To cultivate the intellect 
and neglect the body is to train an army and provide no base 
of supplies to support it in the day of fierce battle. It cuts off 
the brain feeder. It is to have a valuable machine without a 
motor. To cultivate the intellect without developing the spirit- 
ual nature is to train an army without a field of action worthy 
its noblest endowments, and its highest possibility of marvelous 
achievement. 

Education is to make a man the highest type of man. “It is 
to give character rather than knowledge; to train a man to be 
rather than to know,” as the venerable Dr. Mark Hopkins put it. 
But undeveloped on his God-ward side, he is like Ephraim, a 
cake unturned. He lives in a world without a sky. He comes 
infinitely short of the ideal manhood, as exhibited in the arch- 
etypal man of the ages, the Lord Jesus Christ. To neglect the 
spiritual is thus contrary to the highest reason. It narrows most 
painfully man’s horizon. It gives him no outlook into the 
eternities. It never lays the capstone on his development. It 
stops far short of the best that is possible for man. “The Chris- 
tian,” writes Dr. Warfield, “contemplates the good of the indi- 
vidual first and before all else, but the good of the individual 
not merely as animal, but as man,—man as a political, as a 
social, as an immortal being; not man as an intellectual or 
commercial machine.” 

I argue, again, for a positively Christian spirit in education, 
because it is the true historical method and has the endorse- 
ment of the greatest educators. The history of education abun- 
dantly substantiates this statement. It is easy to trace this 
principle from the Reformation to the present day. Histor- 
ically the cause of religion has been indissolubly bound up with 
the sphere of the ethical, esthetical and religious life does it become a 
real safeguard of either the aristocracy or the multitude of the citizens.” 


The essentials of a modern Liberal Education, Educational Review, Oct., 
1895, p. 222. It will be seen that this is the position of this paper. 
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that of education. Prof. Painter says: “With Luther educa- 
tion was not an end in itself, but a means to more effective ser- 
vice in church and state. Luther never dreamed of divorcing 
religion from education.”* Melancthon insisted that the reli- 
gious natures of the children were to be cultivated along with 
the intellectual. With Zwingli religious instruction was ac- 
corded a conspicuous place. Francis Bacon looked upon learn- 
ing as “a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the 
relief of man’s estate.” The philosophic Locke, whose educa- 
tional principles have profoundly influenced the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race, contended strongly for this educational idea, “a ro- 
bust mind in a robust body ;” and “virtue as the first and most 
necessary of those endownments that belong to a man or a gen- 
tleman.” His idea was not “the finished scholar but the fin- 
ished gentleman.” Francke’s educational system proceeded 
upon the theory that “only the truly pious man is a good mem- 
ber of society.” Rosseau’s life and character were notoriously 
infamous, but he gives expression to fine sentiment when he 
says: “It is a matter of little importance to me whether my 
pupil be destined for arms, for the Church, or for the bar. Be- 
fore the vocation assigned him of his parents, nature calls him 
to human life. To live is the business I wish to teach him.” 
Pestalozzi’s system comprehended the “natural, progressive, and 
symmetrical development of all the faculties and powers of the 
human being.” Of Dr. Arnold it is said: “The idea of a 
Christian school was to him the natural result, so to speak, of 
the very idea of a school itself.” 

Further, the best interests of the individual, the state, the 
Church, demand that the education of our children shall be posi- 
tively Christian. Any system which neglects the culture of the 
highest third of our nature is by so much defective. It ignores 
utterly the fact that education is to develop and make a life, a 
life which is to exert an influence as wide as eternity’s bound, 
and has wrapped up in it stupendous potentialities. Non- 


Christian education is narrow. I am aware that this is pre- 


cisely the charge made against the course of education in de- 


*History of Education, p. 143. 
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nominational colleges, by the advocates of state institutions. 
But I fling back the charge that any system which looks only 
to the development of one-third or two-thirds of a man is neces- 
sarily defective. The intellectual realm in Christian education 
is just a broad as in the non-Christian, and the former adds the 
vast spiritual realm. It is therefore just so much ahead. It 
gives an outlook into the vast domain of God's spiritual uni- 
verse which the other does not. The highest citizenship in the 
coming men and women demands imperatively the culture of 
the immortal spiritual nature. The great Franklin’s words are 
golden: “A school-house on every hill-top and the bible and 
newspaper in every home, is the chief hope of the Republic.” 
Sir Matthew Hale, the eminent jurist is quoted as saying that 
the principles of Christianity are so essential to national per- 
petuity as to make Christianity part and parcel of the common 
law. And Daniel Webster remarks that: “If we abide by the 
principles taught in the Bible, our country will go on prospering 
and to prosper.” Prof. Huxley states that “no child's education 
will prove helpful to it and to the race without a moral sub- 
stratum, and that in moral education no book is at all compara- 
ble to the Bible.” That is strong testimony from a high source. 
This position is absolutely impregnable. Education under posi- 
tively Christian influences is the demand of the hour for the 
future citizens of our great Republic, who are to solve the mo- 
mentous- problems of the twentieth century. Its imperative 
necessity to the Church will appear more fully later on. 

But how shall our higher education be made more positively 
Christian? This is a question that profoundly concerns us all. 
We have seen that the state cannot devote itself to any system- 
atic culture of the moral nature. It dare not teach religion to 
the undergraduate. The state is loath to acknolwedge the 
growing secularization of our public school system. Many will 
contend that by teaching theoretical ethics, they are teaching 
religion, but cold facts do not at all support that specious claim. 
Ethics may be taught from a scientific standpoint, whilst the 
culture of the religious nature is left severely alone. The state 
may not oppose you if you desire to teach its students religion ; 
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but it maintains, and justly so, that its attitude must be non- 
committal, and hence one of positive indifference. And this is 
said without any desire to depreciate for one moment our splen- 
did state institutions. They have their legitimate sphere, and a 
magnificent one it is. Their place is clearly defined as Univer- 
sities, if they will confine themselves to that. The only alter- 
native then is that Christian education must be carried on un- 
der the fostering care of the Church. The state must proceed 
upon the principle of separated education. Positive religious 
teaching is possible only under the direct supervision of the 
Church. This is the theory upon which our Christian. colleges 
in England and Ameriéa are conducted. This does not imply a 
narrow and bigoted sectarianism. We distinguish between a 
positive denominationalism, and a contracted sectarianism. Nor 
does it mean that the college is to be transformed into an em- 
bryo theological seminary. But it does mean that the whole 
life of the college shall be dominated by a positive religious 
spirit, together with more or less direct religious instruction pro- 
vided in the regular curriculum. Upon this theory we take our 
stand with the utmost firmness and confidence. 

One step further leads to a brief consideration of the prime 
essentials in securing the best results of a Christian education. 

First, is an adequate equipment. The issue is becoming 
clearer and stronger between the denominational colleges and 
non-sectarian institutions, leading to the most unjust comparisons. 
Great universities have been springing up as by magic. The 
states have been leading in this enterprise, establishing magnifi- 
cently equipped institutions that challenge our admiration and 
patriotic pride. No word have we to say against this per se. It 
is a splendid step forward in higher education. It is a part of 
the marvelous advance in education in our country in the last 
quarter of acentury. The great university has a distinct func- 
tion and field. It is to provide facilities and opportunities for 
post-graduate work; for independent thinking and original in- 
vestigation. The college is primarily designed for under-grad- 
uate work. Its office is to train the mind, aye, the man, that 
he may be fitted for further and original work in the university. 
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In this sense a comparison between the college and the uni- 
versity is scarcely permissible. But unfortunately, the univer- 
sity idea has not been kept intact.* And here with under- 
graduate courses, the college and university come into active 
competition. When any comparison is made, it must be upon 
the basis of similar courses. It must appear, therefore, how ex- 
ceedingly unjust are many of the comparisons instituted be- 
tween denominational colleges and state universities, as regards 
the relative equipment. And yet it must be impressively em- 
phasized that no amount of religious fervor will compensate for 
lack of adequate equipment in a denominational college. It must 
stand for a liberal intellectual training, otherwise it cannot appeal 
for support, no matter how many pious tears have been shed in its 
foundation, or devout prayers offered for its success. An ade- 
quate equipment includes commodious and well arranged build- 
ings; not necessarily the palatial structures of the state univer- 
sities, but sufficient for the proper accommodation of the stu- 
dents, and appropriate to the necessities of advanced instruction. 

It includes also proper appliances, laboratories, scientific ap- 
paratus, and ample and carefully selected libraries. In this age 
it is simply impossible for any institution to do efficient work 
without such equipment. The fact that it is a church institu- 
tion and appeals to us as such, will by no means make up for 
inadequate provision here. Without extravagance we simply 
must put our colleges into such a condition that our professors 
can conduct their several departments with approved efficiency. 

A second essential is competent instructors. Incompetency 
is no more allowable in a denominational institution than in a 
great university. Piety is no substitute for scholarship and 

*«The so-called university as it exists amongst us is not a university, 
strictly speaking, it is a compound of college and university. Many col- 
leges add university features to their traditional curriculum. They are 
neither one thing nor the other; but in the future it will not be so. The 
university will confine itself to post-graduate work, and the colleges will 
devote themselves to disciplinary education; to training cultured men, 
leaving to the universities their proper work of training specialists and 


scholars. The work of the college no other agency can do, and it is work 
supremely worth the doing.—/naugura/ of Pres. Jones, of Hobart College. 
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teaching ability. Worn-out, unsuccessful preachers must not be 
inflicted upon our institutions of learning, simply because they 
are available. We dare not hope that our young people will 
throng our halls of learning simply from church loyalty, if they 
do not have the advantages of capable instructors. Whilst 
avoiding unfair comparisons with the great universities, yet we 
must insist on having our own institutions manned by compe- 
tent teachers. Grade for grade we must be able to offer as thor- 
ough instruction as can be obtained elsewhere. Now it is an 
undeniable fact that in the smaller denominational colleges, 
the students come into closer contact with the regular profes- 
sors, thus receiving more positive and inspiring benefit, than in 
similar courses in larger and state institutions. A great uni- 
versity does not necessarily argue the best instruction to the 
undergraduate. And fer contra a smaller denominational col- 
lege does not necessarily imply inefficient instruction. 

To make possible such instruction implies a liberal endow. 
ment. This is the crying need of the hour in our own General 
Synod institutions, and especially of those under the care of the 
Board of Education. Another essential to the realization of a 
true Christian education is proper and adequate provision for 
the culture of the spiritual nature. This implies Christian in- 
structors. The influence of the character of the teacher upon 
youth is simply incalculable.* No amount or kind of ethical in- 
struction will off-set the subtle influence of a practically irrelig- 
ious life. The words of Pres. Garfield cannot be too often quoted 
upon this point: “If I could be taken into boyhood today, and 
had all the libraries and apparatus of a university, with ordi- 
nary routine professors, offered me on one hand, and, on the 
other, a great, luminous, rich-souled man, such as Mark Hopkins 
was twenty years ago, ina tent in the woods alone, I should 
say ‘Give me Mark Hopkins for my college course, rather than 
any university with only routine professors.’” Of Dr. Arnold, 

*«The University could be put into shanties or tents, but it should have 
great teachers,” is Cardinal Newman's true way of expressing the para- 


mount personal importance of the teacher. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 31 
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it was said: “The moral and religious and manhood results of 
his work were such that at the universities, his students formed 
a type known as Arnold men.” “I consider,” he himself says, 
“that I am bound to be the religious instructor of my pupils by 
virtue of my situation.” 

No degree of scholarship can possibly atone for moral un- 
soundness, or the absence of spiritual character in those under 
whose care our boys and girls spend the most thrilling and 
momentous period of their lives. Whether they are studying 
mathematics or ethics, the lips that teach them must be pure 
lips, and the character behind the teaching must be truly noble, 
and that it can be only if it is Christian. Alas! how many a 
young man, fresh from a fireside consecrated by the prayers of 
godly parents, has learned his first lesson in doubt, culminating, 
later on, in open infidelity, from the irreligious character, or the 
vile flings at Christian truth, on the part of some professor in 
the college class-room. The under-graduate mind is in that © 
stage when it is only too susceptible to half-truths and baseless 
insinuations against the character of religion by some brilliant 
professor. Better far that a boy go through life without a col- 
lege education than be exposed to such influences. “The man 
in the chair must be the living definition of learning, the living 
illustration of morals, and the living representation of the Christ, 
must make learning real, morally imperative, and Jesus Christ 
sovereign. This is the imperialism of the Christian college and 
the Christian teacher."* “No parochial ministry,” Arnold used 
to say to his fellow-teachers, “can be more properly a cure of 
souls than yours.” 

Then religious culture includes a religious atmosphere in the 
institution. Every home has its own atmosphere. We feel it 
immediately we enter its doors. It is not otherwise in a col- 
lege. This atmosphere is an intangible thing. It almost il- 
ludes us as we attempt to define it. But if the instructors are 
Christians, and spiritually minded men; if daily religious exer- 
cises are held; if many of the students are themselves Chris- 
tians, there wd// de in that institution a subtle pervading relig- 

*Chancellor Wm. F. McDowell. 
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ious influence that will be felt. This does not mean that a col- 
lege is to be a religious nursery or a theological seminary. 
This atmosphere will not be that of the prayer-meeting; it will 
not interfere with scholarly work, and it will not preclude the 
exhibition of animal spirits on the part of “the boys,” but it 
will be there, and it will be felt.* It may not be quite so pro- 
nounced as with Arnold’s students, who, it is said, could not 
get their own consent to do a notably mean thing at Rugby, 
but it will have its influence. It may not lead all the students 
to become Christians, but it will act as a powerful lever against 
infidelity. 

But the best results of Christian education will never be 
reached without also some positive religious instruction. Eth- 
ics occupies a place in the curriculum of every reputable insti- 
tution in this country. That is well, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. The best system of ethics is the Bible, 
and its best exemplar is the Lord Jesus Christ. The best edu- 
cators are coming more and more to insist that the study of the 
Bible as literature should form an indispensible part of a liberal 
education. Dr. Rankin, of Howard University, writes: “The 
evident trend is toward more study of the Bible, if not toward 
putting the Bible into the regular curriculum.” I venture the 
assertion that the day is not far distant when an undergraduate 
will not be considered well educated without a fair knowledge 
of the Bible. The Bible ought certainly to have a conspicuous 
place in our systems of education. Nay, we may go farther, 
and say that if the future of the state and Church is so undeni- 
ably dependent upon the moral and religious character of the 
young people who are thronging our halls of learning, then the 
claims of personal religion, the beauties and heroic grandeur of 
the personal spiritual life, may be pressed upon them, not ob- 
trusively, but quietly and judiciously. May we not go still fur- 
ther, and maintain that optional courses of instruction in the 
system of Christian truth ought to be offered to our under-grad- 
uates? Our opponents may sneer at that as instruction in the 


*Cf. Pres, Dwight’s passage on “the spirit of the institution, The power 
of the community working upon itself."— Cosmopolitan, Aug. 1897. 
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catechism, if they will. But Germany has not found that a bad 
plan, nor Sweden, nor England, nor our ante-revolutionary fore- 
fathers, nor many of the best colleges in our land in these latter 
days. 

But do you ask if the distinctive doctrines of a denomination 
are to be taught in colleges? Why not? Ifa college has been 
founded by the tears and prayers, and self-sacrificing gifts of a 
denominational constituency, and if that denomination stands 
for a distinctive system of religious truth, such as for example, 
the Lutheran, I can see no reason why its inquiring children shall 
not be taught those distinctive truths. Certainly such instruc- - 
tion should not be forced upon students not belonging to that 
particular household of faith, nor need it be done in any case in 
an offensive manner. But truth istruth. And if the truth can- 
not be taught without emphasizing the doctrines of that denom- 
ination, then by all means let it be taught at any rate. The 
truth is abundantly able to take care of itself. No education 
can be moral and religious which is not positively Christian. 
We cannot teach truth by negation. It must be positive, and 
if by being positive it emphasizes some of the distinctive doc- 
trines of this or that denomination, who can say ought against 
it ? 

We have thus far taken our stand firmly and unequivocally for 
denominational as over against undenominational and state in- 
stitutions. Some of the reasons for this position must have 
already appeared incidentally. Others of a more positive char- 
acter may be strongly urged, for the maintenance of our denom- 
inational schools. 

The religious denominations are invited to give up their insti- 
tutions and unite their forces with the state universities. This 
is especially true in the West. We are informed that these in- 
stitutions are already so much better equipped than our church 
schools are, or possibly can be, that the state can command a 
far higher grade of scholarship in its faculties, and that thus 
finer facilities are offered than can possibly be enjoyed in the 
church schools. The state universities urge us to co-operate 
with them by establishing homes or denominational colleges in 
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close affiliation with the universities. This is supposed to be a 
plan combining business and common sense. Prof. Richard T. 
Ely warmly commends it, and thinks that all denominations 
could thus unite in building up great universities that would be 
the glory of the state. But are we prepared to yield to this 
specious plea? Never. A great institution is not the end of 
an education, but a great character. And that end will not be 
necessarily attained by attendance at a so-called great institution, 
no matter how finely equipped it may be with a long list of pro- 
fessors, with most of whom the under-graduate never comes in 
contact. 

In any comparison between church and non-religious schools 
several facts must be born in mind: (1) That non-sectarian and 
state institutions are not necessarily hot-beds of irreligion and 
infidelity. Wholesale condemnation is manifestly unjust. (2) 
That sectarian or denominational institutions are not necessarily 
vestibules of heaven. We cannot close our eyes to the rowdyism 
and sometimes immorality of church schools. Not atall. Not 
all the professors teaching therein are immaculate Christians ; 
not all the students gathered in their halls are angels with bud- 
ding wings. (3) That denominational schools need not assume 
an attitude of hostility to the state and non-sectarian schools. 
That is unreasonable and harmful. It would be a great mistake 
for the Church to draw away entirely from these institutions. 
Rather it ought to do something for the spiritual culture of the 
multitudes of our young people gathered in them for whom the 
state cannot do anything religiously. What that something 
should be does not enter into our present discussion. 

The very first thing that strikes us is that the denominational 
colleges have abundantly demonstrated their right to be. The 
Church of Christ, emancipated from the fetters of an arrogant 
priesthood, has always stood for education. A well-known in- 
fidel made the assertion that “Christianity might boast a little if 
it had built some school houses.” What an astounding asser- 
tion. As if the modern school system did not owe its existence 
to the Reformers of the sixteenth century. As if every great 
school founded in this country, in its early years, was not the 
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child of the Church.* The Church, the school, the college, 
went hand in hand in our early history. Harvard college dates 
from eighteen years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Dr. Nathan C. Shaeffer, of Penna., in his first Biennial Report, 
says: “The denominational college renders a gratuitous service 
to the commonwealth. The problem no longer is how to get 
students, but how to get money enough to educate those who 
knock at the doors for admission. From this source the com- 
monwealth has received some of its most distinguished and pa- 
triotic public servants. There should be no legislation that will 
hinder the denominational colleges in their work or diminish 
their prosperity.” Considering general results, the denomina- 
tional colleges have abundantly demonstrated their right to be, 
and the day has not arrived when we dare to abandon them for 
any system of state education. 

Again, the denominational colleges foster the cause of higher 
education in a large number of smaller communities. Any stu- 
dent of the subject knows how an institution creates an intellec- 
tual atmosphere about it; how it ministers to the general cul- 
ture of the community in which it is located; how it awakens 
a desire for a higher education in the youth of its immediate 
neighborhood ; and further how the easy opportunity operates 
to attract many students, who would otherwise never take a 
college course. "Every college becomes a centre of intellectual 
culture, and of moral and spiritual power. Blot out the smaller 
denominational colleges, and the cause of higher education will 
suffer incalculable loss. It is true you may have a few more 
students at the universities, but you will have far less in the ag- 
gregate, and injure the cause irreparably among the masses. 
In this country of colossal dimensions, with counties and town- 
ships as large as some European sovereignties, the smaller, de- 
nominational colleges, wisely distributed, are an untold blessing. 


*Harvard, in a sense, owes its foundation from a dread “to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches.” Yale was to stand for a more ortho- 
dox Christianity than Harvard was supposed to present. The founders of 
Princeton designed to “supply the Church with learned and able ministers 
of the Word.” Substantially the same may be said of all the great col- 
leges of the country. See Pres, Thwing’s American Colleges, p. 55. 
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Pres. Jones, of Hobart, in his inaugural, wisely says, “We have 
many equal centres. * * Our vast inter-continental spaces 
forbid the growth of a few great institutions for purely collegiate 
instruction. * ™* The university, strictly speaking, that is, an 
institution for post-graduate work alone, will be developed at 
the great centres, but the local college ministering to its own 
district is a necessity fundamental to our national culture.”* 

The denominational college alone fulfills the demand for a 
complete education. That, as we have seen, must take account 
of three-thirds of a man. It dare not neglect the highest, while 
attending to the cultivation of the middle and lowest third. I 
cannot resist the profound conviction of the immeasurable im- 
portance of positively Christian influences and instruction dur- 
ing the years of under-graduate work. Prolonged study but 
deepens that conviction. As a Christian citizen, as a Christian 
minister of a great denomination, as a Christian father, with 
children to educate, this is a subject of thrilling moment to me. 
In the matter of religious culture, there is, as a rule, scarcely any 
comparison between the denominational school and the non- 
sectarian institution. I am well aware that in the case of the 
latter, the President is usually drawn from the ranks of the min- 
istry, but that can scarcely be said of the professors. Within 
easy reach of the writer is one State school where but one in- 
instructor is a Christian. The state of morals there is deplorable. 

The avowed skepticism and indifferent morality of many of 
the instructors in our non-religious institution are well known. 
And it is just as well known how exceedingly ready so-called 
liberal teachers are to thrust their anti-Christian views upon 
students in the class-room, undermining the faith of the pupils, 
and sowing seeds of positive unbelief. The narrowest and most 
unreasonable bigotry to-day is that of these professed liberals. 
“No matter,” says one, “how devout and strong in its heavenly 
simplicity a young man’s life may have been under the paren- 
tal roof, when transplanted to an institution where the critical 
and materialistic influences are active, it will in many, if not in 
most, instances, lose its strength and freshness.” 

*N. Y. Observer, Aug. 12, 1897. 
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In order to ascertain some facts in reference to the religious 
atmosphere and instruction in some of our representative insti- 
tutions of learning, I addressed letters of inquiry to about 65 
college and university presidents representing every part of the 
country from Maine to California. Fifty-three answers have 
been received, thirty-six from denominational colleges, and sev- 
enteen from non-sectarian institutions. The inquiries were as 
follows: Name of institution. 2. Location. 3. Number of 
Protestant Church members. 4. Candidates for the ministry. 
5. Do you have daily chapel exercises in which the Bible is 
read and prayer offered? 6. Is attendance required? 7. Does 
the study of the Bible as literature form part of the curriculum ? 
8. Is it required or elective? 9. Is devotional study of the 
Bible part of the course? 10. Have youa Y.M.C. A? 11. 
Are class prayer-meetings maintained? 12 What in your 
judgment is the religious character of your institution? It was 
difficult to obtain satisfaction as to the number of Protestant 
church members in non-sectarian schools. But the following 
figures are significant. In thirty denominational colleges and 
universities, answering question No. 3, the average fer cent. of 
church members to the whole number is 75. The highest fer 
cent. is 99 in Thiel College; the next highest is 97 in Muhlen- 
berg; then comes Wittenberg with 95.5, and Wooster Univer- 
sity with 95. In five of these thirty the per cent. is over 90; 
in five between 80 and 90; in seventeen it is over 70. Two 
State Universities seem to stand out conspicuously in the num- 
ber of church members. In one of these it is about 63.5 fer 
cent., and in another 56. Several others give 50, another 40, 
and another 33. Other statistics independently gathered, show 
the general average to be somewhat under 49. The Y. M. C. 
A. is established in all heard from except three. In every one 
of the denominational colleges daily chapel exercises are held, 
at which the Bible is read and prayer offered. In four out of 
twenty-seven Universities there is no daily chapel, and in the 
thirteen that do have it, attendance is compulsory only in four. 
In twenty-eight of the thirty-six denominational colleges, 77 
per cent., the study of the Bible as literature forms part of the 
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curriculum ; in most of them it is required. Of the seventeen 
non-sectarian institutions it is part of the course in six. In 
answer to the question—Does the devotional study of the Bible 
form part of the course ?—eighteen denominational colleges 
say “Yes,” thirteen “No,” and five give no answer: thirteen 
non-sectarian universities answer “No,” and four do not reply. 
As to class prayer-meetings eighteen denominational colleges 
answer “Yes,” eleven “No,” and seven no answer; eight uni- 
versities answer “Yes,” three “No,” and six do not answer.* 

As to the matter of religious instruction in college, listen to 
the testimonies of such educators as these. I here make ex- 
tracts from personal letters written to Chancellor W. F. McDow- 
ell of the University of Denver. Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
writes: “We teach religion here mainly through the chapel ser- 
vices for worship; through a Christian standard of character for 
faculty and students; through a study of the Greek Testament 
as part of the regular course.” At Brown the Biblical courses 
include instruction in the Semitic languages and New Testament 
Greek, and Biblical Literature and History, on the basis of the 
English translation. “The numbers in the classes trebled last 
year, showing the wide interest in the work.” The Biblical 
courses at Oberlin are quite full. Dr. Thwing, of Cleveland, 
writes: “In Western Reserve University we have a course in 
Bible and particularly upon the life of Christ. The purpose of 
these courses is, in a word, to make Christianity rational. * * 
I think it is of extreme importance to have Christian living be- 
fore the students in the persons of the teachers.” Pres. Tucker, 
of Dartmouth, writes: “We emphasize the traditions and pur- 
pose of the college as in its broadest sense founded and main- 
tained in the interest of religion.” Dr. Gates, of Amherst, 

*It is to be expected that in church schools a larger proportion of stu- 
dents will be professing Christians than in state institutions. The argu- 
ment here has to do simply with the bearing of the fact upon the religious 
atmosphere of an institution, and its influence upon non-Christian stu- 
dents. If to this be added the fact that in denominational colleges, as a 
rule, every instructor is a professing Christian, while in non-sectarian in- 
Stitutions many are not, the case becomes much stronger. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 32 
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says: “The central idea of Amherst College is that religion is a 
life. * * ™* Amherst is avowedly a Christian institution. 
Its students and faculty meet at the beginning of each day for 
Christian worship, * * ™* And I should say that at Am- 
herst, religion is taught most effectively by the life and manifest 
principles and purposes of the Faculty. * * The reverent 
and sound direction of the thoughts of the young men toward 
the Divine Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the hope that 
every man will voluntarily accept that supreme law of service 
which is the royal mark of every one of the King’s followers, 
are our great reliance in all our work for the religious life of the 
college.’’* 

Take these facts into careful consideration, the positive Chris- 
tian character of the instructors in our denominational schools ; 
the religious atmosphere induced by the religious exercises and 
the large proportion of Christian students, together with the dis- 
tinctive religious instruction afforded there. They speak vol- 
umes for the Christian character of the denominational schools. 
They are profoundly significant of the fact that here the upper 
third of the man is not left uncultured, while his lower and 
middle third are developed. They demonstrate irrefutably that 
in our church colleges alone the full idea of an education, at 
least for the undergraduate, is realized. This position was 
greatly strengthened in the writer's mind by a conversation 
with a prominent and influential layman, resident under the very 
shadow of one of the most notable state universities of this 
country. This gentleman was himself a university man and 
officially connected with the above mentioned institution. He 
could thus speak ex cathedra upon the subject. 


*It is matter for profound congratulation that, in the colleges of our 
Lutheran Church, and especially in those under the care of the Board of 
Education, and appealing to our Lutheran people for help, positive relig- 
ious instruction forms so large a part of the regular curriculum, Pennsyl- 
vania College was one of the first in the country to have a chair of Bib- 
lical Instruction. My investigations warrant the claim that in few denom- 
inational colleges is more, or more systematic, attention paid to the study 
of the Bible than Carthage and Midland Colleges. 

tIt may fairly be claimed that in the case of demoninational colleges 
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It thus appears that the denominational colleges supply, in 
the matter of education, what the public school system cannot, 
in the nature of the case, supply. Jefferson who cannot be ac- 
cused of a strong bias toward Christianity, said to Mr. Webster, 
“Voluntary education in the principles of the New Testament 
is the only hope of a Republic in which religious instruction 
cannot be given by state aid.” No thoughtful citizen and no 
true Christian, can complacently contemplate the divorce of re- 
ligious influence and instruction from our systems of education, 
and if for no other reason, because of the simple fact that ed- 
ucation in itself is not a safe-guard against vice and crime. A 
splendid educational system may educate splendid criminals. 
Dr. Griffin says, “To educate the mind without purifying the 
heart is to place a sword in the hands of a mad-man.” 

The natural man cannot be tamed by education. “Educate 
men without religion, and you make them but clever devils,” 
said the Great Iron Duke. Knowledge is not synonymous 
with virtue, nor ignorance with vice. Statistics seem to prove 
conclusively that while education may tame the savage passions, 
it does not neccessarily reduce crime of a so-called more re- 
spectable sort.* 

Christian colleges, Dr. Bashford suggestively claims, are the 
providential supplement of the public schools. They are more 
and more to safe-guard the Republic, and to be the hope of the 
Church. In view of all this, will any loyal Christian contend, 
for one moment, that our denominational colleges shall be 
merged into our state universities? That, itseem to me, would 
be detrimental alike to the cause of education and religion. And 
this | can say without depreciating, for one moment the splen- 


increasing attention is paid to religious instruction; while in our State in- 
stitutions, and in some of the non-sectarian universities the tendency is 
rather away from positive Christian influence and instruction. One of the 
early laws of Harvard is interesting: “Every one shall consider the main 
end of his life and studies to know God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal 
life.” How does that accord with the Harvard of today ? 

*Cf. Prof. Peck’s interesting paper in the Cosmopolitan for July, 1897. 
Henry George’s words are significant: “The salvation of society isein the 
gospel of Christ.” 
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did work our state universities are doing in their own legitimate 
field. 

Denominational loyalty and perpetuity demand imperatively 
the maintenance of our denominational schools at the very high- 
est standards. Denominationalism needs no defence. We may 
depreciate a narrow sectarianism. But we cannot read history, 
and resist the conviction that the great historic denominations 
display the guiding hand of Almighty God. They respond to 
some of the profoundest necessities and characteristics of our 
natures. With nearly four hundred years of thrilling history 
back of us, with fifty million souls bowing at our altars, with 
educational institutions the pride and glory of the educational 
world, with a body of doctrine that takes us into the very heart 
of the gospel, as we feel no other does, will any one question 
the right of the great Lutheran Church to be and to perpetuate 
itself along the lines of its historic development? And from 
the standpoint of the Calvinist, of the Arminian, and of the 
Anglican, will any one question the right of the Presbyterian, or 
the Methodist Episcopal, or of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to be and to perpetuate itself? 

And do we not here touch the very core of the matter? Be- 
ing here, and rightfully so, for the glory of God in the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is it not imperatively demanded of 
every denomination that it shall perpetuate itself in full harmony 
with its own distinctive principles and church life, that is, in the 
way it can most effectively do the Lord’s work? No one 
agency will so powerfully contribute to this end as strong and 
well equipped denominational colleges. This is simply fact of 
history. It is the soundest Christian philosophy. The imperial 
need of the Christian churches to-day is in the line of higher 
Christian education. The Church simply dare not abandon this 
field to the state. No more absorbingly important question 
confronts the General Synod to-day than this. Advance here 
will mean advance all along the line of aggressive church work. 

From denominational schools the results of higher education 
more readily and surely accrue to the interests of religion in 
general and of denomination in particular. The history of 
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every one of the great denominations in this country is proof 
positive and incontrovertible of the proposition that denomina- 
tional loyalty and perpetuation demand the maintenance of de- 
nominational schools. If a denomination has a right to be, 
and has a God-given work to do, and desires to extend its influ- 
ence it must look well to its schools of higher learning. It 
must have institutions on the field. This is the logic of history. 
This fact has become increasingly apparent in the Home Mis- 
sionary operations of our Church. Our Eastern institutions 
have been taxed to the utmost to meet the demands of their 
own territory. The West must largely educate its own cultured 
constituency, and provide for its own ministry. “The denom- 
ination that makes no provision for its educational well-being is 
doomed to progressive deterioration. We are bound as a mat- 
ter of denominational self-preservation to make our colleges 
effective.” 

This matter of education under positively Christian influences 
is one of tremendous moment to us as citizens, as Christians, as 
Lutherans. Think what it means to conserve in the interests of 
truth and righteousness, the thousands of bright, brainy young 
men and women, who are crowding into the activities of life 
from our higher schools of learning! It is thrilling to think of 
this vast army of intelligent, high-spirited young people, with 
their inspiring and marvelous possibilities opening up before 
them. Oh, that every individual among them had the wisdom 
that cometh from above! What a power for righteousness in 
the world!) And we may unhesitatingly contend that it is far 
more probable that they will be turned into channels of spiritual 
blessing to the world if educated under positively Christian in- 
fluences than otherwise. And if they are to be held in enthu- 
siastic loyalty to their own spiritual household of faith, there 
can be no question as the influence of training under positive 
denominational supervision. 

It is all this which gives such importance to the work of the 
Board of Education of our General Synod. The few years of 
its work abundantly demonstrate the wisdom of its creation. 
Its record challenges our gratitude and sympathetic support. It 
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is a supreme pity that it could not have begun its activities 
years sooner. The institutions under its care exhibit an honor- 
able record. They deserve our liberal and enthusiastic aid. 
There is scarcely a more important enterprise demanding the 
attention of the General Synod at this time than the proper 
equipment of our educational institutions. All other depart- 
ments of our Christian activity will share in the success that 
shall attend our efforts in the line of higher education. 

But one thing is plain. Whilst for the present we may de- 
pend upon the small offerings of the many for actual mainte- 
nance, we cannot rely upon these for a larger and better equip- 
ment. We must look to our wealthy constituency for generous 
gifts for buildings and endowment. Here is the golden oppor- 
tunity for those whom God has blessed with large means. 
President Thwing’s statement may sound a little strong, and 
yet I am persuaded it is within the bounds of truth when he 
says: “English and American history confirm the view that the 
agency through which wealth—be it ten thousand or ten million 
dollars—is most certain of doing the most good, to the most 
people, for the longest time, and in the widest realms, is the col- 
lege and the university.” 

May God grant us a great quickening of the educational in- 
terest throughout the borders of the General Synod. May the 
blessed Lord inspire us all with vast enthusiasm in this work. 
And may those who have the means, in view of that sublime 
exhibition of devoted love and supreme self-sacrifice on far-off 
Calvary, yonder, be moved to come forward with princely gifts 
for the work of education in our General Synod. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE VALUE AND RIGHT USE OF THE NATURAL, 
By PRESIDENT S. A. Ort, D. D., LL. D. 


The convictions we hold determine the cast of our life and 
its final outcome. Comprehensively speaking these are three in 
number; convictions concerning ourselves, convictions concern- 
ing God, and convictions concerning nature. As are these con- 
victions so will we conduct ourselves, and accordingly will we 
achieve a destiny. In broadest terms we may say, that there 
are two orders of existence; one the supernatural, the other the 
natural. These orders sustain to each other a most vital rela- 
tion. They are not independent, one of the other. They exist 
in most perfect unity. 

It is to a discussion, in brief form, of the latter, namely, the 
natural, this article is directed. The specific points I mean to 
handle are its value and right use. 

In the outset it is proper to inquire, what are we to understand 
by the term natural, and what are some views which have been 
and, even now perhaps, are entertained concerning it? In the 
widest sense, the word natural designates the entire universe of 
existence aside from God. This includes man not merely in 
his physical make, but also in his mental, moral and spiritual 
constitution. It embraces the entire range of the finite, of all 
derived existences, regardless of their capabilities. In the more 
narrow sense, the term natural signifies that portion of the uni- 
verse that is without reason and free will or, in short, which 
lacks the power of self-comsciousness. This definition excludes 
every moral existence and confines the scope of meaning to 
everything which is irrational. In the use we make at present 
of the word natural we limit its meaning to the more restricted 
sense. Men in their thinking on the natural, have, at times, 
adopted extreme views. It is a great world in which they find 
themselves, a world existent long before they stood among the 
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things that are, and with forces whose energy, when roused to 
fury, are irresistible by the hand of man. Out of this world 
they seem to have come. According to the processes of nature 
they are part of an indefinite series and continue in life by its 
helpful nurture. 

Being, according to their supposition, entirely dependent on 
the natural for being here and what they are, they easily incline 
to the notion that nothing is greater than the universe of forces 
whose products we know through the intuitions of sense power. 
The natural for them is the chief existence,—the first and last 
of everything which is. In its primal state, it is the uncon- 
scious all. In brief the natural is the Absolute ; it is God. 

From this it readily follows that the natural is the chief good, 
in fact the only good. We are but the products of its mould- 
ing power and the children of its maternal care. 

An opposite view regards irrational nature an evil. In es- 
sence it is the principle of the bad, and in its duration is eter- 
nal. There is with it no fondness for the spiritual. It is the 
sworn enemy of the rational, and wages perpetual warfare 
against its life. Under the impulse of this notion it is sup- 
posed by some that the attainment of a happy destiny can only 
be reached by severance of oneself from the association with 
the natural. In this wise freedom from bondage is gained and 
a liberty attained which is perfect independence from the despo- 
tism of nature. The natural in this case is thoroughly depreci- 
ated, thought of only to be detested and exhibited as the foe of 
every aspiration, every longing, every yearning of the human 
soul for the truly good, the all satisfying portion of the heart of 
man. 

Between these extreme views, and assigning to the natural 
supremest worth, the other denying to it any value whatsoever, 
lies a third estimate. This assigns to the natural world its right 
place amidst the several orders of existence and finds in it an 
excellence which is both reasonable and praiseworthy. It 
neither views the universe of nature, on the one hand, as in 
eternal contradiction with the spiritual, nor, on the other hand, 
observes this universe to be so comprehensive in its reach’as to 
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bound the rational, both in its beginning and consummation. 
It apprehends that the moral and material are neither co-exten- 
sive in duration, nor that the latter is the ground and source of 
the former. Positively speaking, it maintains that the spiritual 
in its beginning and in its essential nature is independent of the 
natural. At the same time, however, it teaches that the two 
are so truly adapted, one to the other, that they are capable of 
a most perfect union, and that, joined as they are in insepera- 
ble wedlock, each makes its appropriate contribution to the life 
they have in common, through all its stages of growth. The 
natural, hence, holds a most important place in the realm of ex- 
istence, and possesses a value whose excellence is worthy the 
heartiest encomium. 

In estimating the worth of this admirable existence, it is 
sufficient to note a few points, such as the following: First, its 
beginning. Strictly speaking there are two natural worlds, one 
seen and that is before our eyes to-day; another unseen and 
that is never object of physical vision. The first is known to 
be instrumentally the production of the second, an evolution 
wrought under the plastic hand of the divine, by means of irra- 
tional forces. The second is likewise derived existence. It is 
not self-existent. It is not an evolution. It owes its origin to 
the power of the self-existent one. It is a creation, and, hence, 
a creature of God. As such it possesses a peculiar value. Or- 
iginally a conception of the divine reason, it must be the con- 
ception of a truth or principle inherent in the nature of the 
Deity. For God other subject of contemplation originally there 
isnot. He himself, in the possibilities of his being, in the truth 
of his nature, as the sole object of his thought and, hence, it 
can with sound reason be said; he evermore sees all things in 
himself. The conception of a natural world, pertaining as it 
does to a principle of the divine, is not merely idea in the mind 
of God. It is also a fact external to the Deity, having a life of 
its own, and a most glorious destiny which it is capable to 
achieve. Such this conception has become, namely, a fact out- 
side of God by that incomprehensible act of his called creation. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 33 
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The natural, hence, is the embodiment of the idea of a principle 
of the divine nature eternally conceived by the Infinite Reason. 
It is not, therefore, speaking wildly when we say that the Uni- 
verse of nature is the form according to which an element of 
the divine exists external to the Deity himself. On this account 
it has a priceless worth. It is an actual revelation of the Supreme 
Being. It exposes to the view of rational creatures, who, by 
virtue of what they are, have the power to apprehend in that 
which stands before their eyes, some truths of the living God. 

Passing to another point, it should be said, that the natural is 
involved essentially in the plan, life and destiny of man. The 
plan of man is unique. Conception is that of a unity of the 
heterogeneous. Dissimilar elements are brought together in 
such a way that they make an existence distinct from them- 
selves, with a life peculiar in its development and with the ca- 
pability for the brightest conceivable destiny. These elements are 
the natural and the supernatural. The ideas of the divine mind 
are not only conceptions of the principles of Deity taken singly. 
In addition there are also those which are the unities of these 
principles. There are with God not only the conceptions of the 
natural and the moral separately viewed, but, beyond this, a con- 
ception of them as they actually are in him, of their most per- 
fect unity in God. This conception, the idea of that which 
eternally is, is the plan of man. 

It is plainly to be seen that, according to the thought just 
stated, the abstraction of the natural from the idea of the hu- 
man creature is the annihilation of this idea. In that case the 
plan of man is an impossibility. The human creature is simply 
the summing up of two worlds, the natural and the spiritual. It 
is hence vain to suppose that this creature could or does exist 
without these principles as constituent elements of his being. 
The natural is no less essential to the existence of, the human 
soul than is the spiritual. In truth without it there is no hu- 
man soul, just as there is no plan of such an existence. 

Since the plan of man necessarily involved the natural, it 
must be recognized that it is equally present in his life and 
destiny. A not uncommon opinion has been that human life in its 
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ongoing eliminates by degrees the natural and thus finally at- 
tains a state of perfection. In the earthly course its chief mis- 
sion seems to be to suppress as far as possible the irrational, so 
that more and more as it approaches the climax, the natural 
will disappear, until at last this will have altogether vanished, 
and there will be manifest only the supernatural. 

But life in any of its forms, is, for one thing, an appropriating 
activity. In its ongoing there is perpetually a gathering of 
suitable material from its environment. Otherwise it produces 
nothing and is as though it were not. Human life collects and 
uses elements from two sources, the earthly and the heavenly. 
Thereby it works out a development which clearly exhibits the 
the one as certainly as the other, not as separate and antagon- 
istic, but in unity and harmony. Resulting as it does from the 
putting together of nature and spirit, it must ever in its activity 
evince an affinity for that which is like its constituent parts. In 
fact it ever needs the natural because of what it is—itself, and 
hence, in the progress of its development will always appropri- 
ate to its uses the irrational as truly as it does the rational, 
Otherwise it is inconceivable that it should be a true human life 
and proceed from the germinal state toward absolute perfection. 
This perfection is not that of nature life taken by itself, not that 
of abstract spirit life, but of that peculiar form of life which is 
partly one and partly the other, partly natural, partly spiritual. 
It would be wide mistake to judge that the upward movement 
of the human creature in the best sense means a getting away 
from the earthly. No matter how far on in his immortality this 
creature moves, he will always be found a human creature and, 
from whatever excellence he may possess, there will shine forth 
the glory of the natural in connection with the spiritual. So it 
must be and for the simple reason that the foundation of his 
being is not an abstract unit but a concrete unity. 

In this connection it may be observed that the natural also 
figures conspicuously in the most wonderful work executed in 
human history. Redemption includes the entire man and with 
him the world of nature external to himself, but with which he 
is inseparably linked. This work of the divine mercy is the 
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most profound revelation of the depths of an eternal love. It sur- 
passes any work God has ever done. It is the most glorious 
display of the excellence of his nature and life and, in its exe- 
cution, drew much on the infinite resources of the divine wisdom 
and power. And yet it became fact and stands among the re- 
alities of the universe their chief through the use of the natural. 
When this divine enterprise was undertaken, the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. The only begotten Son of 
God clothed himself in the garment of the natural. He pos- 
sessed a true physical body. When the Incarnate One reached 
the climax of his undertaking for sinful man, he experienced the 
agony of Gethsemane, and in that agony the natural sympa- 
thized so deeply with the spiritual that he sweat great drops of 
blood. And when a little later he was crucified on the cross of 
Calvary he bore our sins in his body on that cross. That same 
body was pierced for human iniquities, and poured forth its blood 
for the remission of sin. It died, and this was the death of 
Christ. In this event so prominent in the great atonement, un- 
questionably the natural is involved. Without its use as means 
there is no propitiation for sin, no reconciliation between God and 
the sinful soul, no true vicarious sacrifice. By his own blood 
shed on the cross hath the eternal Son of God purchased for us 
and men everywhere an all-sufficient redemption. In view of 
this incontestible fact need I for a moment stop to say that the 
natural possesses a value far beyond our ability to conceive? 
Rather would I hasten to remind the reader of an additional 
fact emphasizing the great truth to which I cite most careful 
thought. The dead body of our Lord was buried, but on the 
morning of the third day thereafter it was alive again, and now 
it is at the right hand of God resplendent in glory. On the 
cross the natural died, in the bosom of the earth it was en- 
tombed, on a grave riven and with bars broken, it presently 
stands fresh in the vigor of an immortal life, and now up yonder 
amidst the divine heights it dwells radiant in the excellence of 
the living God. 

In connection with the foregoing a word should be said about 
the right use of the natural. There isa right use. This im- 
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plies that there may be a wrong use. So it is. In man’s deal- 
ing with the world of nature, under the impulse of an immoral 
tendency, he has made most serious mistake. Instead of treat- 
ing it as a noble creature of God, existing through the Divine 
wisdom and power to shew forth and declare its handiwork and 
glory of the spiritual, he now and then, here and there, prosti- 
tutes it to base ends and employs it in wantonness. He makes 
it the servant of sin, instead of the minister of the good. He 
falsifies it and thus renders it the means of inducing every sort 
of evil, instead of observes its truth and thus employs it as the 
agent of his moral powers in order to realize the highest good. 
The right use of the natural, for one thing, is to promote the 
interest of reason. Reason has an interest. This is real both 
for the infinite and finite reason. It is an inherent concern for 
the right, the true, the good. The promotion of this concern is 
the formal expression of these excellences. Human reason, like 
absolute reason, has its own ideals. These ideals are the pure 
forms of its perfections. As such they exist only in thought. 
They have no external existence. The interest of human rea- 
son, like the absolute reason, is to reproduce these ideals of 
itself under forms that are distinct and outward from itself. 
These ideals are highest conceptions of what it is, the deepest 
insight into its own nature. They are the presentations to itself 
not of external attachments, but of that which constitutes or is 
the self. The life of reason is not merely the activity which 
produces these inner presentations; for in that case it would be 
everlastingly hidden. It is in addition that energy which makes 
these self intuitions to stand out as real objects separate from 
yourself, myself and every self. 

The builder conceives the idea of a house. As mere idea it 
is concealed in his own mind and is only when and where he is. 
But when he lays hold of some products of nature and shapes 
them together according to this idea, the idea is now manifest 
and exists independent of himself. By means of the natural he 
has reproduced in external, tangible form, a thought of his soul. 
So is it ever with the human reason. God made the natural, 
but only that it might be material for the expression of what is 
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good and true. It remains for the human soul to appropriate 
this material, and transform it into a world of its own design, 
which will exhibit in outward reality its ideals of the right, the 
true, the good, and be new creature made in the likeness of its 
architect. The right use of the natural, it can be fairly said, is 
then to reproduce man as in his life he ought to be. In this 
reproduction, hence, there must appear not only the intellectual 
and the esthetic, but pre-eminently the moral and the religious. 
Under the moulding power of the human soul the natural should 
become the image of man, that it may be the image of God. 
This is the high dignity of which it is capable and for which in 
its creation it evidently was designed. 

In view of all this how vast the undertaking of man. This 
world of nature it is his mission to transform and shape into 
an existence that will image himself in whatsoever is right and 
true and good. This is the work assigned a rational being and 
in the prosecution of which he is commanded of God to em- 
ploy the energy of his powers. It is a use of highest moment 
and sublimest product to which the natural in its fulness must 
be applied. A use which serves not only the interest of the 
beautiful, as instanced in Attic civilization, but especially that of 
the’ scientifically true and morally good, as illustrated by that 
higher civilization which is the glory of the Christian centuries, 
and notably that of the century in which we now live. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


THE WHENCE AND THE WHITHER OF EVANGELICAL 
DOGMATICS, 
CONDENSED FROM PROF, KIRN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, LEIPZIG, JULY, 1896. 


By Rev. S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A, M. 


At first thought it may seem strange that dogmatics, in spite 
of its long history and the important place in scientific life 
which it has held for years, must ever contend with questions 
that concern its foundation and method. While other younger 
sciences have enjoyed fixed methods, and those branches of the- 
ology that are related to history are disposing of a respectable 
amount of undisputed matter, dogmatics, Penelope-like, must 
ever take up its work anew at the very beginning. In fact, this 
century alone has produced a motley variety of systems, of 
divergent characteristics : the schools of Rationalism and Super- 
naturalism, the religious dogmatics of Schleiermacher; the 
speculative theology of Hegelian influence; the renewel of Con- 
fessional Dogmatics ; Biblical Dogmatics; that of the mediating 
school and Ritschlian dogmatics. And this divergence of 
schools indicates by no means a mere difference on individual 
questions, but rather a fundamental divergenee in, regard to 
starting point and method. It has its ultimate roots in differ 
ent conceptions of a system of things, and finds expression in de- 
termining the relation of faith and knowledge; revelation and 
reason ; nature and history and transcendence and immanence. 

Dogmatics could continue undisturbed if this want of scien- 
tific tradition came merely from the magnitude and subjective- 
ness of its object. For as a rule subjective sciences mature la- 
ter than others, and dogmatics deals with the most transcendent 


Note.—Professor Otto Kirn was born at Stuttgart, 1857; he studied at 
Tiibigen, 1875-80, was repetent in the Stift there 1881-84, during the year 
1884 he traveled in France and England; from 1885-89 he was pastor at 
Besigheim, Wiirtemburg, 1889-90 Privatdocent at Basel, 1890-94 Extra- 
ordinary Professor, 1894-96 Ordinary Professor and in 1896 he was called 
to Leipzig as Luthardt’s successor. 
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relations of our spiritual life. But if we examine more closely 
the questions that hinder the certain course of dogmatics, we 
find that they are not the highest religious truths,—the being of 
God, the person of Christ, the work of the Spirit,—but such as 
lie on the borderland where faith and knowledge meet. They 
deal with the value of articles of faith in terms of knowledge; 
the compatibility of religious conviction with the principles of 
natural science, and the like. And while the former mysteries 
of faith hinder only the final perfection of dogmatics, it seems 
that these questions do not allow it to come to a beginning; 
that is, if dogmatics must rest on investigation according to a 
settled theory of knowledge. 

This being the condition of affairs, it is plain that only the 
new theology desires to put these questions aside. It teaches 
that dogmatics should become a positive science. Instead of 
first going to other sciences (especially philosophy) for permis- 
sion to work, it shall with confidence, from its own premises de- 
termine its methods and form its system. Other sciences do 
not wait with their positive work till their fundamental ideas are 
free from objection and the methods to be adopted are ultimately 
determined. The rule is rather that the successful explanation 
of a definite complex of facts forms the indirect proof of the 
correctness of the adopted course; and the more exact putting 
of the ultimate principles belongs to the results that grow from 
the work itself. 

Accordingly two questions arise from the present condition 
of the work in dogmatics; is it possible to give dogmatics an 
independent starting point, and is it able to attain its goa! with- 
out reference to the results of other scientific investigation. 

The striving to establish an independent starting point for 
dogmatics enters upon different ways according to the relations 
contained in the dogma. Dogma is the expression of the 
Christian’s faith-given knowledge that obtains in the Church. 
It derives its content from revelation, but its form is influenced 
by the scientific advancement of its age. And should this in- 
fluence be limited as much as possible, we have as the result, 
either the historical foundation of dogma in divine revelation 
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and the doctrinal statement of the Church, or its inner condition- 
ality through the subjective experience of faith. And in reality 
these are the methods of procedure that are adopted. 

Before all others, Confessional Dogmatics reverts to the histor 
ical basis of dogma. It seeks to preserve to the Church its inheri- 
tance of dotrinal traditions, and thereby to counteract the sub- 
jectivism of a restless period which is groping in religious life 
and thought. The work of Rationalism in separating dogmatic 
work from the religious life and theology of the Reformation is 
thus undone. But Confessional Dogmatics is not satisfied with 
this. The Reformation established dogma on Scripture, and 
thus made it a dependent quantity whose highest norm was to 
be found in Exegesis. Consequently, the most noteworthy 
works of this school become in a sense biblical. We need but 
mention the names of Thomasius, Hofman and Kalnis to recall 
this tendency toward scriptural perfecting of dogma. But further; 
through the Reformation the truths of faith won a relation to 
the inner religious life of the subject and his experience of 
faith, which the next century in its zeal for pure doctrine neg- 
lected; against which neglect Pietism was a protest. And in 
renewing Reformation dogmatics it was impossible to neglect 
this genuinely evangelical position. Therefore the emphasizing 
of tradition in dogmatics demands and finds its supplementary 
counterweight in making the inner consciousness of the believing 
subject felt. It is well known how Frank’s attempt to refer 
these two sides of dogmatic work to each other gave his system 
its peculiar stamp. 

Biblical dogmatics goes one step further back. In order to 
preserve entire the fulness of biblical thought it would make its 
system biblical in form as well as content; for which the prem- 
ise is basal that the scriptural declarations form an articulate 
whole, in itself coherent, and that the work of the dogmatician 
is merely to join them together according to the original inner 
plan. If this premise can be proven this method is the most 
consistent ; for it insures scriptural fulness and freedom from for- 
eign elements. But an historical completion of Scripture will 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 34 
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scarcely permit it. True, a uniform relation in the religious 
thoughts of biblical revelation extends through all Scripture ; 
e. g. the idea of the kingdom of God and the redemption prepared 
through God’s love. But these thoughts form no system, uni- 
form from beginning to end; they rather appear in a gradation 
in which the content becomes elevated and their relation to other 
parts of the religious world changed. Biblical conceptions are 
much rather the degrees of an historical process than the ele- 
ments of a system complete from the beginning. Even in the 
New Testament, the climax of this revelation, Biblical theology 
teaches us to recognize not the sytematic coherence of a uni- 
form mode of thought, but the complexity of supplementary 
forms of conception of the same fundamental facts. Seeking a 
uniform system here, fails to recognize the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of revelation and the human conditionality to which such 
a conception is subject. Thus then comes in a subjective phi- 
losophical element which influences the systematic connection. 
Even J. T. Beck is touched by a mystically theosophic method 
of thinking. Of course it is the duty of evangelical theology 
to be ever turning back to the pure biblical fountain-head ; but 
with nothing more it is impossible to get a dogmatic system. 
Such a work demands the recognition of the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the use of certain religious and scientific prin- 
ciples. 

The second way to insure dogmatics the independence sought 
proceeds from the knowledge of the inner absoluteness of the 
religious life ; which was attempted first by Schleiermacher. Con- 
vinced that a certain province of the soul belonged to religion 
he attempted, from the pious self-consciousness to make a purely 
religious statement of Christian faith. He described the states 
of mind peculiar to Christian piety and developed their interpre- 
tation; since from them arise ideas concerning God's attributes 
and works. And since all declarations about God and the 
world refer back to the religious self-consciousness, he hoped to 
escape infusion of foreign (speculative) elements. But he failed. 
In fact the whole undertaking to base dogmatics on subjective 
experience betrays clearly the influence of the critical Kantian 
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philosophy. The question as to the absolute reality of the ob- 
jects of faith gives way to that of their appearance and their 
correction in consciousness. And the way in which declarations 
concerning God and the world are brought together shows clearly 
the pantheistic methods of thinking of the German classics. 
But there was still another difficulty. The relation of faith to 
the person of Jesus could not be a side issue if Christian faith 
was to reach a statement. Therefore it was necessary for dog- 
matics to include a doctrine of the Person and work of Christ 
which could in no way be gotten from the subjective Christian 
experience, but from the gospel history of the life of Christ. 
Thus Schleiermacher failed, in the strict sense, not being able to 
keep aloof from the influence of Philosophy, and to avoid con- 
tact with things of knowledge. 

Albrecht Ritschl also tried to keep dogmatics free from the 
influence of natural science and philosophy on cognate though 
slightly modified premises. He likewise, before all else, empha- 
sized the fundamental difference between religion and knowledge. 
Religion does not deal with the objective coherence of the 
world; nor is it guided by the need of explaining or under- 
standing ; it rather refers wholly to the practical relations of 
man to the world. Religious man with the help of God seeks 
to overcome the hindrances the world affords. Consequently, 
feelings are the important thing; for in them we come to a con- 
sciousness of the hindrance of our personal life. Even the 
judgment [conceptions] that belong to religion refer to this feel- 
ing of life as judgments of value.* Only on the basis of this 

*The authority for suggesting “conceptions” as a possible translation for 
“Urteile” is found in the fact that this is referred to in the index under the 
head of Werthbegriffe. The German word “‘Werthurteile,” here rendered 
judgments of value acquires a very technical use with Ritschl, It is 
therefore well to define it in his own words, 

“Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung” 3rd ed., vol. III., page 197, “Relig- 
ious knowledge in Christianity consists of independent judgments of 
value ; since it deals with the relation of the salvation assured by God 
and sought by man; to the whole of the world created by God and guided 
by His purpose * * * p, 201, “That religious knowledge passed over 
into judgments of value is fortunately made clear by Luther [quotation 
from larger catechism] * * The knowledge of God can be proven to 
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practical interest can religious tenets he accepted and understood. 
In the Christian religion these judgments of value lay hold of 
the person of Christ and since it is the revelation of divine love, 
we are conscious of a divine love-directed will intended to ele- 
vate us over the burdensomeness of our empirical position in 
the world; and which in spite of sin fills us with trust in 
God's fatherly providence. Against this trust theoretical earthly 
knowledge can raise no objection, because it is finite and ig- 
nores the feelings and judgments of value which are essential to 
religion. Therefore it is just as impossible to base religious 
conviction on a theoretical procedure as it is to shake it by such 
a course. In fact it is absurd to compare religious and theoret- 
ical knowledge because they belong to entirely different parts of 
soul life; and because their declarations have different founda- 
tions. The objective sense of facts and the subjective feeling of 
value do not allow a reduction to each other. The truth of the 
Christian conviction of faith can only be proven when it is shown 
how the judgment of the world through faith is in harmony 
with the demands of moral consciousness, according as religion 
regards the great value of spirit over against nature as grounded 
in God, whose existence moral life presupposes. 

This attempt to preserve to Christian faith its independent 
place is certainly worthy of consideration. Christian faith is 
based on the historic Christ more clearly than by Schleiermacher. 
It certainly should not remain in the subjectivity of human con- 
sciousness ; but in the objective world should find God’s hand, 
and lay hold of it and know itself to be in harmony with his 
revelation. But this valuable thought is dimmed by the uncer- 
tain conception of a judgment of value; in that this indeter- 
minately great difference between our subjective impression and 
the objective reality makes uncertain the value of expressions of 


be religious knowledge only when it regards him as assuring the believers 
such a position in the world as prevails over its hindrances. Outside of 
the judgments of value through faith there comes no knowledge of God. 
* * * It is claimed we must first know the being of God or Christ and 
then afterwards we can determine the value forus * * Much rather 
do we know the being of God or Christ only within the limits of their 
value for us.” 
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faith in terms of knowledge. Faith which found in the historic 
Christ the revelation of God must go further. From the knowl- 
edge of God, of which it has become certain, it must have the 
logical conclusions for all reality. The Christian God being 
Lord not only of history but also of the whole world, it is im- 
possible to find in history alone traces of divine control. Con- 
sequently faith must expect in nature definite though perhaps 
dark beginnings for the highest truth. Thereby it is of course 
made necessary for faith to defend its own distinct position over 
against a knowledge of the world based on other premises. But 
this necessity is not escaped by falling back on history ; for not 
everybody has a Christian sense of history, especially the his- 
tory of Christian revelation. And further, faith can determine 
our entire culture only when it takes a definite stand in régard 
to the problems of knowledge. To sum up the matter, if we 
dare refer to history for our judgments of faith, we must also be 
prepared to follow them out in the presence of all reality. 

We have passed unnoticed a number of attempts that differ 
greatly in their inception, yet have one common aim; and that 
is to give to dogmatics an independent place in the sphere of 
scientific life. And this agreement of diverging lines in the 
same tendency proves a cetain inner justification. Dogmatics 
must insist that there is given to it a peculiar realm in experience, 
which on these facts builds up its tenets. But it must avoid the 
error of unconditionally accepting as its basis either biblical 
revelation (the churchly development of doctrine as the case 
may be) or the religious experience of faith. Only a living cor- 
relation of these two can form its starting point. But if dog 
matics must hold that its doctrines express plain objective truth 
and thus form a supporting frame work for the only satisfying 
theory of things, it does not withdraw from every other science 
that touches it. 

But these statements require stronger proof. 

This independence of dogmatics has for its immediate prem- 
ises the independence of religion which since Schleiermacher 
cannot be doubted. It is not a degenerate scientific explanation 
of things, nor a handmaid of ethics; but an independent ex- 
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pression of the life of personality. In it we seek with the help 
of a higher power, a renewal and an ennobling of personal life. 
If we are justified in assuming that man does not in time be- 
come, but from the beginning is a moral being by virtue of his 
self-consciousness and self-determination, religion cannot be en- 
tirely without a mora! element. But even moral longing for 
purification and strengthening of will is embraced in our relation 
to deity and forms a condition for participating in life of deity. 
Thus religion is the most primal and central expression of hu- 
man desire to be lifted up into a more perfect life. On it rests 
-every striving of man’s spirit after the ideal. Knowledge aims 
at comprehending the world as it is; religion seeks to transcend 
the world and attain a personal relation to a personal power 
over it. 

But this yearning is merely the subjective root of religion in 
man’s soul; and of itself it is not able to bring forth even the 
poorest form of real religion. Thus, seeking will become find- 
ing and having only when there comes to meet it a manifesta- 
tion of God. That such a manifestation can be found in nature 
cannot be denied in the face of the fact that religions which are 
long-lived and wide-spread have been nourished on just such a 
religious interpretation of nature. Even these at every defi- 
ciency of revelation bore hints of the truth. Of course history 
offers this religious longing a much richer and clearer content. 
And Christianity is well aware that it owes to history all that 
which distinguishes it from other religions ; for it is that form of 
religious life which springs from the relation of religious desire 
to God’s revelation in Christ; in which revelation all its distin- 
guishing features are found. Therefore Christianity has a well 
defined historically determined meaning. Yet not all is Chris- 
tian which Christian people hold as good and true and beautiful ; 
but only that which can be traced back to the fixed circle of 
facts connected with the person of Christ. Therefore Christian- 
ity has capacity for development only in so far as its fundamen- 
tal facts admit of and require an uninterrupted work of permea- 
ting and unfolding ; going beyond this would mean cessation of 
its very being. 
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Therein lies the second supplementary moment which estab- 
lishes the independence of dogmatics and determines whence it 
takes its source. Christian faith has its independent source in 
biblical revelation. When this comes in contact with the religi- 
ous need it analyzes an inner life to which belong not merely 
states of will but also definite conceptions. And this relation 
between the religious subject and the historical content of reve- 
lation forms the first problem of dogmatics. It appropriates 
everything that revelation has to offer religious man, and thereby 
circumscribes the content of the religious conceptions in Chris- 
tianity. 

But there is a difficulty here. An historical foundation al- 
ways seems to possess merely a relative firmness; but not 
because, as Lessing would have it, the historical per se is casual. 
Appealing to religious sanction and tradition does not avoid the 
common lot of an historical report in the hands of the critic. 
For just here in sacred matters is the place for zealous study and 
severe testing. It is of great importance that our faith rests on 
pure historical truth and not doubtful reports. Yet how is it 
possible to find a sure foundation in this historical tradition. 
Is it not to be feared that historical criticism ends in the de- 
struction of the foundation of Christian faith ? 

But it seems to some of us that the peculiar character of this 
religious history precludes all danger here. Though revelation 
belongs to history it is not merely a thing of the past; for in 
religious life it continues working. The outward facts of reve- 
lation are copied in the inward facts of religious consciousness ; 
and thus we have an inner resort of religious judgment which 
historical criticism has not been able to touch. We dare and 
must ascribe that importance to our Redeemer which he attains 
in our inner life. When Christian tradition awakens and sus- 
tains religious life it proves itself to be revelation. The specific 
nature of this new life also disproves illusion; for faith brings 
self-condemnation, which we would gladly escape and raises us 
to a confidence, to hold which we must strive. Therein God's 
revelation proves itself to be the founder of a new spiritual 
value in life. Ifa man should doubt the national events of the 
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Franco-Prussian War we would hold before him the changed 
map of Europe and appeal to the fact that Germany once sep- 
arated, is now a unity. Just so we can present the fact that 
God through Christ has given a new turn to the life of man. 
In both cases we rely on this: that the history spoken of con- 
tinues to live in its workings and that these workings without 
the history cannot be comprehended. 

By this correspondence between history and its workings we 
win a living relation to such events of revelation as can be ex- 
perienced. We receive an impression of the power of the 
Redeemer though his work. Thus, first of all, access is gained 
to the doctrine of salvation. But when we depart from the 
points in which history and experience meet we must set down 
as real all that stands in neccessary connection with them; be 
it premise or conclusion. On the basis of our experience of 
faith and the corresponding history we project a coherent Chris- 
tian confession of faith which has its hold in history and an in- 
ward reality. And in this we are conscious of traversing paths 
of knowledge which are specifically different from the genetic 
process of non-religious knowledge ; according as the firm hold 
of our conviction is framed by our experiences which are possi- 
ble only on the basis of religion and only under the influences 
of Christianity. But as we proceed from experience and his- 
tory and from this standpoint unfold their further relations we 
are persuaded to comply with the methodical requirements that 
obtain in cognition of the real. 

Thus the experience of faith awakened and determined by 
revelation forms the starting point for evangelical dogmatics. 
Here the reformers began their work. Melanchthon in his Loct 
of 1521 clearly recognized this true foundation. He did not 
begin with the mystery of deity but held himself to the facts 
of the inner change which led from consciousness of sin to cer 
tainty of grace; and thus entered upon an understanding of the 
ways of God that worked that change. And thus he showed 
dogmatics the way to independence which was in conformity 
with faith’s certainty of itself. It is claimed that Melanchthon 
turned back again to philosophic dogmatics. True he opened 
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the door to Aristotle again and recognized the indebtedness of 
tradition to natural theology ; from which teaching we are not 
yet free. Later in life he was not always found on the heights 
of the first plan. The overwhelming determinative power of 
Luther’s religious strength and depth make place later for a the- 
ology which was too much influenced by learned cares and ir- 
resolutions. Yet it was absolutely necessary that the broken re- 
lation to historical development and contemporary learning be 
renewed. For Christian dogmatics was not to be a mere pre- 
sentation of Christian doctrine: but from this as center it must 
plan a system of things and thus enter into relations to all scien- 
tific learning. 

Though independent in its starting point, dogmatics cannot 
attain its goal without coming to an understanding with other 
sciences ; especially philosophy. 

This is evident from its development. As soon as Christian- 
ity met ancient culture it felt a need on its intellectual side in 
form of expression and apologetics. That in this there remains 
a difference between form and content, and that Greek thought, 
which was intellectual and toward natural philosophy, influenced 
dogma and partly obscured its religious core, cannot be denied. 
But in spite of defects the procedure was justified. True, 
Christian faith in the individual does not need scientific form ; 
but among a people of culture it must have it if it is to become 
an historical power. And every shrinking back from com- 
ing into relations with other branches of learning means a re- 
linquishing of the pervasion of the entire intellectual life by 
Christian thoughts. This might be conceivable with a religion 
that rested wholly on subjective moods and aimed at a merely 
aesthetic satisfaction; but it is untenable with a religion based 
on historic facts, that advances claims on the basis of the truth 
of its declarations. 

This broadening of the task of dogmatics is chiefly demanded 
by the unity of our inner life. Even if religion is of the sphere 
of highest reality it is impossible for it to deal with the world in 
any way without coming into relations to sciences of the world. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 35 
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Christian faith demands a theological view of the universe. It 
sees God’s hand in history and nature, and therefore can unite 
only with science which recognizes this. We cannot think with 
Materialism and believe with Christianity. Our religious know!- 
edge and our other knowledge must agree else we lose the in- 
ner coherence of our subjective possession ; without which our 
impulse to think toward unity is not satisfied. 

This likewise follows from the claim that faith makes on truth. 
We neccessarily project an all-comprehending truth each of 
whose integral parts is a working knowledge. Of course each 
realm has special laws, according to its special nature. But for 
this very reason it is after all embraced under a common sys- 
tem of law. Under all true learning there must be a bond of 
union. And if Christian faith is to pass for more than a mere 
subjective way of looking at things it must belong to this realm 
of truth; and, giving and receiving light, stand in union with 
the other parts of the One Truth. 

The different origins of faith and knowledge and their indis- 
pensableness to each other is a strong element in Christian apol- 
ogetics. Many a one who is estranged from faith by a broad, 
modern, half-way sort of education, is without doubt, much ben- 
efited when it is shown how much he has overestimated certain 
scientific ideas (e. g. the atomic workings or the doctrine of de- 
velopment), since he has made them his chief thoughts in his 
system of the world. And the needs of the soul and of moral 
living demand a higher conception of life. But the proper dis- 
criminating is only the first step on this way which demands for 
completion the proper combination, as second step. But after 
all the strongest Apologetics lies in showing how directly Chris- 
tian faith leads to a conception of the whole in which the man- 
ifold elements of scientific truth find their places. 

Even science, in its own interests, dare not despise this con- 
nection with religious thought. Its work ends in problems 
which knowledge cannot explain. Whence the intelligent order 
of things! Whence the designed harmony of life functions of 
organisms, for the explanation of which the supposition of an 
immeasurably long course of development is a very questiona- 
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ble make-shift? Whence the absoluteness of the moral de- 
mands which assert themselves against all impulses? Are not 
these questions hand-boards leading man out of a religion of 
knowledge into a religion of faith? Of course we do not de- 
mand that science go beyond its boundaries. But in stating 
these problems it shows the points in which faith and knowl- 
edge touch and supplement each other. 

If we thus determine the aim of dogmatics,—the broadening 
of the Christian knowledge of faith to an entire system of the 
world, the gain seems to be lost which was promised by the ef- 
forts to give it an independent foundation. Thereby dogmatics 
takes up an element that yields to historical change. In revela- 
tion, which is historically closed, faith has an unchangeable con- 
tent; while knowledge is a growing quantity. New systems 
and new methods arise. Does not dogmatics endanger the sta- 
bility expected of it when it uses these changeable elements! 
We understand this anxiety, but we cannot sympathize with it, 
for no human science can be indifferent to historical develop- 
ment. On its connection with the tendencies of the age rests 
its ability te effect the age. But dogmatics has a counter influ- 
ence which puts it beyond danger of losing its being in the 
current of history. Accordingly as it remains conscious of its 
starting point and center in historically founded knowledge of 
faith, it overcomes the danger of becoming estranged from its 
source. Because it works in close relation with exegesis and 
churchly development of doctrine, it is safe in allowing mani- 
fold external influences to work upon it. 

Of course this wide extension of the task of dogmatics meets 
with special difficulties. Metaphysics, which moved along at 
the side of dogmatics, has disappeared from the scientific stage. 
Now, natural science is the all important thing, and for many 
its methods are absolute. The sciences that do not deal with 
matter are for the most part occupied in gathering psychological 
and historical material without as yet having come to final re- 
sults concerning the being and laws of the inner life. Every- 
where there is analysis and criticism, and a great want of con- 
structive and systematizing work. In the midst of this mighty 
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tendency stands dogmatics, of course very much isolated, claim- 
ing to point the way to the highest truth. 

But it is probably not saying too much when I add that we 
are standing in the beginning of a new period. At least the 
feeling is that after so much critical labor we need once more a 
positive work of construction. The reign of materialism in 
science has been broken and a more living dynamic understand- 
ing of nature obtains. The spirit of history and the being of 
the soul are considered anew; and a method is sought which 
will not force the inner life into formulas of science, but will fit 
its peculiar nature. Since this is the condition of affairs dare 
we not hope that out of these attempts there may come a sci- 
entific method of thinking, which, in proportion as it approaches 
the true nature of things, will also find again a close relation to 
religious truth? And is it treason against the independence of 
theology if we rejoice in these signs and attentively follow, not 
because we need a support for tottering faith, but because we 
would gladly help it to its full effect in the non-material life. 

The inmost province of dogmatic work is little influenced by 
the tendency of the scientific spirit; but since dogmatics states 
Christianity’s view of the world, it sees an ally in every tendency 
of thought that vindicates and makes clear the contents and na- 
ture of the spiritual, the moral and the personal life. For dog- 
matics represents an idedl system of the world based on exper- 
ience and history, in which system the spiritually moral person- 
ality occupies the highest place, not only in the world but also 
over the world. 

It should be the aim of the theologian to show that the faith 
of our Church rests on a foundation independent of the favor or 
disfavor of the age; and that it is so lofty as to stand in con- 
nection with every valuable possession of heart and mind. And 
this conception was that of the first theologian, who was indeed 
more than a theologian; who comprehended the limitations 
and the breadth of Christian life and thought in the words; 
“All are yours and ye are Christ's.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

A History of Anti-pedobaptism from the Rise of Pedobaptism to A. 
D. 1609. By Albert Henry Newman, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Church History in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 1897. 
Price $150. 

Prof. Newman has made us all debtors by this fine piece of historical 
work. He entered a field whose widely scattered and difficult material 
needed collection and an orderly exhibition. His task required examin- 
ation of many of the obscurest and most confused portions of history, 
and the particular phenomenon itself had to be traced out and disen- 
tangled from an immense mass of discordant teachings and practices 
which, in many countries and for centuries, kept up varied protests and 
often fanatical strife against the prevalent order of the Church. But 
bis work shows him possessed of the true historical spirit of patient 
and laborious investigation, discriminating judgment and ability to do 
fair justice to the complex motives and forces which appeared in those 
who were the actors in the history. Writing as a Baptist and with full 
sympathy with anti-pedobaptism, he has given us a history worthy to be 
read by both sides of the controverted view—a work marked by schol- 
arly ability and full of information drawn from wide and difficult 
sources, a real and valuable addition to our historical literature. 

Prof. Newman begins by devoting several chapters to an explanation 
of the rise and establishment, in early Christianity, of infant baptism, 
which he regards as a departure from the apostolic norm. “If the 
apostolic churches were baptist churches, the churches of the second 
century were not. Still less were those of the third and following cen- 
turies.’’ The change is viewed as a part of the broader perversion that 
came into Christian doctrine and practice through the ideas and philos- 
ophies which the conversion of pagans introduced into the Church, 
especially their notions of priestly power and the magical efficacy of 
external rites. It came naturally out of the idea of the absolute neces- 
sity of the baptismal act for the washing away of sin. ‘When Chris- 
tians had come to believe that no salvation was possible apart from bap- 
tism, it was inevitable that infant baptism should be introduced.’’ He 
dissents from the view of many Baptist writers who have thought they 
can find in the Montanists, Novatians, Donatists, Jovianists, Vigilan- 
tians, Paulicians, Bogomiles, etc., a true succession of Baptist view. 

From this introductory explanation, the author passes over to the 
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twelfth century where the history of Anti-pedobaptism really begins in 
the Petrobrusians and Arnoldists. In successive chapters he gives ac- 
count of the Waldenses and the Bohemian Brethren, and in the Refor- 
mation period of the Zwickau Prophets, Miinzer and the Peasant’s 
War, the different anti-pedobaptic leaders, agitations, successes, perse- 
cutions and dispersions in the Swiss Cantons, the multiform strifes in 
Germany, Silesia, the Tyrol, Austria, Moravia and Bohemia, the Netb- 
erlands, Westphalia, the episode of the Miinster Kingdom, Menno Si- 
mons and the Mennonites, the movement in Italy and Poland, and the 
rise and fortunes of the Baptists of England down to 1609. Altogether, 
whether viewed from the pedobaptist or the anti-pedobaptist stand- 
point, it is a most interesting and instructive record of a peculiar, seri- 
ous, and significant course of events in the history of Christianity. 
M. VALENTINE. 


The Great Poets and Their Theology. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Rochester Theological Seminary. Au- 
thor of ‘Systematic Theology’? and ‘Philosophy of Religion.’’ 
PPp- 531. 

Dr. Strong brings to the discussion of the theology of the great 
poets some eminent qualifications—fine theological erudition, large gen- 
eral culture, and poetic insight. He modestly says that in these essays 
he is doing business mostly on borrowed capital, but his readers will 
feel that his capital has been well worked and that in his hands it has 
yielded large usury. There may be lacking the technique of the dis- 
tinctively literary craftsman, but the lack has its compensations. It is 
a relief to escape the hyper-criticisms and the discussion of minutie 
that occupy so much of professional literary criticism, and get out into 
spaces where the air is freer and the outlook larger. Form is only one 
element in poetry; substance is the other, and while there is treatment 
of form in these essays, the whole view is broad and generous, discrim- 
inating but appreciative, utterly free from trivialities and self-conscious- 
ness. It is a positive delight to walk in the company of the poets with 
such an interpreter and guide. There is a quality of justness in the 
treatment, of wholesomeness, of freedom from obtrusive subjective 
bias, that puts us on the best of terms with our interpreter and makes 
us willing to frankly hear what he so frankly says. Our fellowship with 
him is altogether pleasant; he stimulates our thought; he instructs 
us; he entertains us with incidents well told; he lightens serious dis- 
cussion with flashes of humor. 

We have been particularly pleased with the essays on Homer, Geethe, 
Browning, and Tennyson. The treatment of the unity and authenticity 
of the Homeric poems is convincing. The method employed in dealing 
with the matter is the method that has been used with good effect in 
in heading off some of the claims of Higher Biblical Criticism. The 
essay on Geethe is one of the best in the book. It is appreciative of 
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Geethe’s literary art and great dramatic power, but reprobates his un- 
moral philosophy and his immoral life, tracing with fine insight the re- 
actions of his life on his philosophy and of his philosophy on his life, 
and the vitiating effects of both on his art. Dr. Strong’s analysis of 
the poet as first a creator, secondly an idealizer, and thirdly a literary 
artist, enables him to approach the study of Browning in a way that 
makes it possible to do justice to the product of Browning’s construc- 
tive imagination, which is undoubtedly great, without committing one’s 
self to his style, which is often abominable. It must ever remain a pity 
that such strength and penetration of thought should have been joined 
with such neglect, almost scorn, of clearness and form; the plan of 
compelling readers to wrestle for the meaning is a thing that can be 
overdone. It is worthy of note that Browning's greatest obscurities 
and eccentricities of style belong to the last period of his work, when 
he was attempting a unifying philosophy of the world. A great poet 
must needs be a great philosopher, but the philosophy that can speak 
in verse is the philosophy in which the emotions are strongly involved 
and uttered, not simply the excursions of the discursive reason. 
Browning’s later poetry was too consciously metaphysical. Tennyson is 
ranked as the greatest poet of the century, which is altogether accord- 
ing to our way of thinking. His development from the period of 
‘dainty grace’’ unto the period of ‘subtle thought,’’ and thence into 
the period of ‘“‘broad humanity’’ is unfolded through analysis of the 
poet’s inner experiences and of his poetry as recording his experiences. 
Dr Strong’s handling of these matters shows that the eminence he has 
attained in theology he might have attained in literary criticism, had he 
chosen that field for his talents. 

Of course, as the title shows, in this volume biography and literary 
criticism are meant only to prepare the way for an examination of the 
theology of the great poets. And it is an inspiring thing to have laid 
before us the way in which the poets, the mighty seers—seers into the 
realities of things—have had their theologies, their conceptions of a 
God behind and above phenomena, of a moral and spiritual element in 
man, of relations sustained between God and man, and of a moral order 
in the universe. From the confused gropings of Homer and Virgil in 
the twilight of reason to Tennyson’s cry *‘Strong Son of God, immortal 
Love,” in the sun-light of the gospel, the great poet-prophets have 
been feelers after God and his purposes and order as expressed in na- 
ture and life. And their poetry has gained in sublimity in proportion 
as their spirits have been dilated by the supreme thoughts of God, im- 
mortality, duty ; and it has dwindled as these thoughts have lost vital- 
ity and meaning. Geethe is an illustration of this. His powerful 
drama, ‘‘Goetz Von Berlichingen’’ was written before a pantheistic 
philosophy had robbed him of the materials out of which a great 
drama can be made, a personal God, moral responsibility, the sense of 
remorse. ‘The operation of conscience is the very essence of tragedy. 
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Pity and remorse and repentance touch deeper chords in the heart than 
do any representations of love or joy. But these deeper chords Geethe 
found it increasingly hard to reach’’ as his monistic philosophy led him 
to deny freedom in God or man, thus making the reproaches of con- 
science an illusion. This is why in the second part of ‘‘Faust’’ there is 
such a falling off from the first in point of power. The first part was 
conceived, and at least partially written, under the influence of his ear- 
lier beliefs. The second part belongs to his last days and shows every- 
where the withering blight of his pantheistic conceptions. ‘In form 
as well as substance, we must hold the second part of ‘Faust’ to be the 
most striking of judgments upén the philosophy which it seeks to ex- 
press. The tree is known by its fruits, and we have in Goethe the 
proof that pantheism not only depraves the poet’s life, but withers his 
art.”’ On the other hand ‘‘In Memoriam,’”’ the greatest poem of the 
greatest poet of the century, is instinct with spiritual thought, for if 
‘Goethe’s ‘Faust’ reflects the materialism and skepticism of the nine- 
teenth century, Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ expresses its faith trium- 
phant over doubt.’’ It is full of questionings, indeed, and of the deep 
yearnings of the spirit to find the underlying order that will bring into 
unity all the fragmentariness of human life, but it believes in Incarnate 
Love. The ‘one far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves” gives far stretching perspective to the poem and in that per- 
spective God and immortality are discerned. And it is this great back- 
ground against which life is seen that gives ‘In Memoriam’’ its glory. 
In it ‘‘deep calleth unto deep’’—the deep in man to the deep in God. 

In the essay on Milton Dr. Strong reveals his Baptist’s proclivities in 
the claim that Milton’s development brought him to the acceptance of 
immersion as the proper mode of baptism. And the claim can unques- 
tionably be sustained, as any one can see by turning to Milton’s ‘Chris- 
tian Doctrine.’? But if it be claimed that Milton’s development to this 
is presumptive evidence of the final truth in the matter, it might prove 
too much. In the ‘*Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’’ written 
in 1629, he speaks of Christ having been wont to sit ‘‘at heaven’s high 
council-table’’ in ‘the midst of trinal unity.’? In 1641 he addresses 
prayer to the “‘Tri-personal Godhead.’’ But in ‘Paradise Lost’’ and 
“Christian Doctrine’ he has developed into Arianism. He developed 
also a Quaker element with its disregard of ordinances. Dr. Strong 
would agree that these were developments backward. May it not be 
that his development into acceptance of immersion was another case of 
retrogressive evolution ? The question is worth raising, though Mil- 
ton’s views one way or the other have no bearing on the main question. 

M. H. VALENTINE. 
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EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 

God: Nature and Attributes. By Randolph S. Foster, D. D., LL. D., 
A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1897. 8vo. pp. 
XXXVI, 280. Price $3.00. 

This is one of the author’s series of ‘Studies in Theology,”’ of which 
“‘Prolegomena,”’ ‘‘Theism,’’ ‘‘The Supernatural Book,"' and ‘‘Creation”’ 
formed earlier volumes. They have been appearing in an orderly con- 
nection and sequence of subjects, though each volume forms a work 
distinct and complete in itself. In his prefatory statements the author 
indicates the close connection of the subject of this volume with that 
of the second, on Cosmic Theism, vindicates the scientific claims of the- 
ology, points out the relation between subject and attribute, and de- 
fines the Christian conception of creation. 

Dr. Foster has conducted his discussion of God's nature and attri- 
butes upon the basis of the distinction, which he emphasizes, between 
modes or facts which are predicable of God, and what are properly 
termed his attributes. ‘‘Not every predicate of God, even when it is a 
necessary predicate, and entirely peculiar to him, denotes an attribute. 
God is, but existence is not an attribute; God isa spirit, but spirit is 
not an attribute; both are predicates, but neither denotes an attribute. 
The same is true of other predicates, as: God is one, God is a trinity, 
God is unconditioned, God is absolute, God is self-existent, God is in- 
dependent, God is a necessary being, God isa person. These are all 
true predicates, but not one of them denotes an attribute.’’ Not every- 
thing that is descriptive may be ranked as an attribute. Hence in first 
part of the work, he treats of God with respect to his essence as Spirit, 
his Unity, Eternity, as Absolute and Unconditioned Being, as a Person, 
the truths of his Freedom and Moral Nature. He then discusses the 
generic subject of the Divine Attributes, and specifically of Omnipres- 
ence, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Goodness, Justice, and Truth. In- 
finity is not classed as an attribute, but viewed as a predicate express- 
ing the perfection of all God’s attributes. 

The work is moulded in the views of conservative theology, though 
the treatment shows the light of modernand recent thought. It recog- 
nizes both the rational and Biblical sources for the determinations of 
Christian theism. The author opened a decided advantage for himself 
in designating his work *‘Studies’’ in theology, as it affords a freer and 
more varied handling, as well as introduction of many quotations and 
comparisons of view. And he has made good use of this advantage, 
adding generally to the worth and interest of the discussion of themes 
so abstract and metaphysical. Justly he finds much to criticise in the 
representations of many of the writers quoted or referred to. Most of 
the criticisms are fair and discriminating, and sometimes they are given 
with a polemic vigor that enlivens and stirs the interest of the reader, 
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as, for instance, when he replies to Dr. Shedd’s statement: God’s acts 
of power are successionless. God creates all things from eternity by 
one act of power,’’ by saying: ‘*There could be no bolder contradic- 
tion,’’ etc., or, when to Dr. Hodge’s assertion: ‘‘God is in place re- 
pletively. He fills all space,’’ he answers: ‘‘This phrase is absurd 
and self-subversive.’’ The presentation of both sides, through this 
testing of opposing views, though marked by frequent repetitions, 
brings the difficult problems under fuller consideration and constitutes 
one of the valuable features of Dr. Foster's work. 

Dr. Foster rejects the Calvinistic teaching which explain the divine 
foreknowledge of the free acts of men as based in the divine foreordin- 
ation as inconsistent with moral government and responsibility. He 
also discards the views of Rothe, McCabe, and Martensen that God 
does not foreknow such acts. He maintains, with Dr. Dorner, and as 
rightly demanded by the interests of both morality and religion, that 
the divine omniscience embraces a true knowledge of the time relations 
and successions which belong to human life and history. He has in- 
sisted on this view in clear and happy statements. ‘These are always 
present but in their true order. Those past are present with him as 
past; those now existing are present to him as now existing, those to 
come present with him as to come. The whole order of succession 
lies under his gaze or in his consciousness perpetually. While there is 
no change in him his knowledge or consciousness forever conforms to 
the changing facts.’”’ But Dr. Foster, it seems to us, is neither so clear 
nor so happy when he undertakes to explain God’s prescience of the 
free choices or acts of moral agents—finding an explanation in the truth 
that God is eternal, or as he designates it ‘‘exists in the mode of etern- 
ity.’ The explanation cannot be counted a success, though elaborated 
and variously repeated. If we use the author’s own frankness and free- 
dom of criticism, it must be said that his offered explanation involves 
absurd and contradictory conceptions. 

But the volume is able, stimulating and helpful, and deserves a wide 
welcome. M. VALENTINE. 


The Story of the Church. By George R. Crooks, D. D., LL. D. 1897. 
pp. Xin. and 604. $3.50. 

This book is made up of lectures on Church History delivered by Dr. 
Crooks to his classes in Drew Theological Seminary. ‘*The manuscript 
was in an advanced stage of preparation, and the book was partly in 
type, when death put an end to the labors of the distinguished author.”’ 
Dr. Crooks treats the story of the Church topically and monographi- 
cally ; but the separate subjects chosen and discussed are so connected 
with their antecedents and consequents, as to form a continuous narra- 
tive. This method of treatment tends to secure greater objectivity, 
and to free the book from the dry details of history. 

The style is pure, simple, graphic. If on the one hand it is never 
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brilliant, on the other it is neverdull. If the treatment is not profound, 
it is at least instructive. If it never exhausts its subject, it as little 
exhausts its readers. If it does not exhibit original investigation, it 
shows familiarity with the best writers in general and special Church 
History. The spirit of the book is that of Neander and Schaff, who 
are frequently quoted; but the researches of Lightfoot and Hatch, the 
confessions of the churches, the best treatises on theology and philos- 
ophy, the standard biographies of the great actors in Church History, 
have been freely employed. The result is a book that is comprehensive 
in content, catholic in spirit, impartial in treatment and reliable in its 
conclusions. It is only in its discussion of Arminianism and of the 
Synod of Dort, that one begins to suspect the theological affiliations of 
the author. As a book for theological students, for ministers, for gen- 
eral readers who wish to acquire an intelligent knowledge of the most 
charming and profitable of all stories, we regard this as the best 
work which has been produced in America. Yet it will not please 
everybody. Very high Churchmen will not like the following: ‘‘The 
government of the Church by the ministry is not a government of ex- 
clusive divine right. The loss of the idea of the priesthood of thc peo- 
ple, was the first great apostasy. The recovery of this truth was one 
of the important gains of Protestantism ; and the restoration of the 
laity to their proper place in the Church lifted them out of a state of 
pupilage and made them once more God’s freemen.’’ Those who hold 
the doctrine of the common priesthood of believers, will be glad to have 
their views expressed so tersely. 

Lutherans ought to be pleased with the following characterization of 
the great reformer: *‘We know Luther as we know King David; he is 
so rich in his endowments, so many-sided, so frank in the communi- 
cation of his experiences, that he comes very near to usall. Poet, 
musician, orator, theologian, he seems providentially chosen for the 
work to which God called him. He is an intense conservative sum- 
moned to achieve a radical reformation of doctrine. When he has won 
the victory for the people of God, on which he has set his heart, he 
stops; he willdo no more. He will not break wholly with the past ; 
affection and imagination have made much of the past beautiful to him, 
aud he clings to it with the fondness of a loving heart,’’ p, 457. He 
calls “the Augsburg Confession the venerated symbol of the Lutheran 
Churches. Both it and the Apology for it shows the masterly hand of 
Melanchthon; the latter is one of the noblest defenses of the reformed 
faith ever written,’’ p. 485. 

But it will be news to liturgical scholars to learn that ‘*Luther com- 
posed a form of service in 1533 for Brandenburg and Nuremberg,’’ p. 
557. The ‘form of service’? in question was composed by Andrew 
Osiander and John Brentz. Equally mistaken is our author when he 
says on p. 488 that Melanchthon adopted Calvin’s view of the Lord’s 
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Supper. Melanchthon never abandoned the Lutheran type of doctrine, 
and never wrote a line which shows that he endorsed Calvin’s view. 
To the latest day of his life Melanchthon affirmed ‘the true presence 
of Christ in the Supper,”’ and always maintained that the communion is 
enjoyed at the place of the sacrament. Calvin’s view is that the com- 
munion occurs in heaven, to which the soul is lifted by faith. Calvin’s 
principal idea is that the Supper is a food of the soul. Luther’s prin- 
cipal idea is that the Supper stands in immediate connection with the 
pardon of sins. This position was as resolutely maintained by Melanch- 
thon as by Luther. 

Dr. Crooks’s discussion of ‘the Reformation in England,’’ which cov- 
ers thirty-five pages, is exceedingly readable. The discussion of Ar- 
minianism is perhaps as tranquil as the subject will admit of. Hardly 
any two persons will be found to agree on the merits of that contro- 
versy ; but Dr. Crooks has given the essential facts with equal impar- 
tiality to both sides. The value of the book is enhanced by several 
maps, and by a good index. J. W. RICHARD. 


INustrative Notes, A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1898. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Rem- 
ington. pp. 396. $1.25. 

This volume comprises ‘‘original and selected comments, methods of 
teaching, illustrative stories, practical applications, notes on Eastern 
life, library references, maps, tables, pictures, and diagrams.'’ The 
Outlines and the Hints to the Teacher have been prepared by Dr. Hurl- 
but, while the Explanatory Notes, Backgrounds of the Lessons, Illus- 
trations for the Use of the Teacher, and Practical Thoughts are the 
work of Dr. Doherty. These Notes have been most carefully prepared, 
and the volume is one which will be of service to any teacher. 

H. C. ALLEMAN. 


The Christ Brotherhood. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D. pp. 323. 
$1.20. 

This volume is composed of a series of sermons and essays, dealing, 
for the most part, with practical questions of the Christian life. The 
author is especially happy in his use of fine illustrations. The intro- 
ductory sermon on ‘*‘The Gold of Human Land”’ is, perhaps, the best 
of the series. H. C, ALLEMAN. 


The Revelation of St. Fohn the Divine. An Interpretation. By A. H. 

Ames, M. D., D. D. pp. 280. Cloth, go cents. 

In the view of the author the Revelation was ‘designed to serve as 
a sacred clasp to bind together and hold in harmonious coherence the 
whole of God’s wonderful volume.’’ With great force he points out 
that the revelation was one, not confined to particular epochs, but of 
continuous application to all ages of the Church militant. He rejects, 
therefore, those theories of interpretation which could make of the 
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book an epitome of history, and which presuppose its design to be the 
prediction of events in the progress of the world or of the Church. It 
is not a prophecy whose fulfillment is to be delayed for indefinite cen- 
turies, but a revelation of ‘‘things which must shortly come to pass.’’ 
The last book of the New Testament, like its canonical companions, 
was meant for the people of all times, and for the times of all peoples, 
until the great enemy should be overcome, and the kingdom of God be 
brought in. It is thus with evident force the author discredits the view 
of the book which makes it a syllabus, or table of contents, of Chris- 
tian history. 

The first ““Wild Beast’* Dr. Ames interprets as “the Spirit of World- 
liness.”? And it is with exceeding probability that the interpretation is 
so made, for the characteristics of this Beast harmonize with that 
spirit of worldliness which we see, as the implement of Satan, every- 
where evervatimg the Church and threatening its very life. The sec- 
ond wild Beast the author interpretates as False Prophetism, this, in 
essence, being a destructive individualism, with its usual accompaniment 
of a scrupulous and rigid asceticism. This at least is a more charitable 
interpretation, and far more probable, than that which finds the counter- 
part of the second Wild Beast in the Church of Rome. He identifies 
‘“‘Babylon,’’ not with the Roman Empire, nor with the Church of Rome, 
nor with any specific body or association of men, religious or secular, 
but in ‘‘the incarnation of a spurious and apostate Christianity which 
assuming the appearance of the true is animated by principles wholly 
destitute of, and antagonistic to the power and life of Christianity,’’— 
and its marks may be found in the Protestant as well as in the Roman 
Catholic Church. This chapter is presented with profound impressive- 
ness. 

Under the caption: ‘‘Progressive Steps by Which the Ideal Kingdom 
is to be Realized,”’ the author specifies, as one of the ‘‘steps,’’ the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, under the emblem of ‘Resurrection; "’ 
union of Christian believers in the sanctification of the truth as another; 
and the final victory over ‘*Barbarism,’ under the emblem of ‘Gog and 
Magog.”’ as the third. 

Respecting the concluding chapters of the Apocalypse, the author 
thinks it is strongly probable that there is here Jaid open to our faith 
and hope, a purified earth, rather than the future heaven that awaits 
the just,—a prophecy of the spiritual peace and glory that shall prevail 
universally when the ascendancy of the gospel shall be complete. 

Dr. Ames shows himself a profound student of the Scriptures, es- 
pecially of the apocalyptic and allied prophetical writings. Moreover 
he is a sympathetic student of the Word, and as an interpreter ap- 
proaches his task in love and personal submission to the truth, with 
such a measure of ecclesiastical fairmindedness, and intellectual courage, 
that, whatever his conclusions may be, to which his investigations lead 
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him, he is fearless in their enunciation. His qualification for interpre- 
tative work is clearly evident. He brings to his task a full heart, and 
a mind that is broad, deep, philosophic and scholarly. His style is 
pleasing in the highest degree and cannot but prove a stimulus to those 
who read his admirable volume which should find a place in every pas- 
tor’s and theological student's library. But over all merely intellectual 
stimulation, the reader will find spiritual incitement in its pages, and 
occasion for the deepest thought. A. R. STECK. 


A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles. By Rev. 
William Day Crockett, A. M., with an Introduction by Dr. W. J. 
Beecher of Auburn Seminary. 1897. Price $2. 


In the volume before us we have, first, a clear and comprehensive 
analysis of the historical material embraced in the Books named in the 
title. 

This analysis is printed by itself at the beginning but is afterwards 
incorporated with the text and made the basis of its separation into 
paragraphs. The larger and smaller divisions are distinguished from 
each other by the use of different kinds of type and their relation to one 
another is thus readily perceived. 

Not counting the more general headings there are no less than one 
hundred and eighty-three subordinate sections and the greater part of 
these are again subdivided into from two to a dozen points. This Out- 
line alone covers as many as forty-five good sized pages. 

The remaining three hundred pages are taken up with the Scripture 
text itself. This text, which is that of the Revised Version, is broken 
up into larger or smaller sections according to the analysis already 
memtioned. Each separate event is presented in a paragraph by it- 
self; and the substance of each paragraph is condensed into a short 
phrase or sentence and printed in peculiar type at the head of the par- 
agraph to which it belongs. 

As much of the history in Samuel and Kings is contained also in I 
and II Chronicles, these two accounts are printed on the same page in 
parallel columns; and the events of the two records, moreover, are so 
combined as to constitute a continuous history of the periods of which 
they treat. This same parallel arrangement is adopted also in relating 
the history of Judah and Israel after the division of the kingdom. 
Such is the work, as we observe it, in the volume under review. 

The value of this work to any particular reader of the Old Testa- 
ment will depend very much upon the purpose he has in view. If that 
purpose be what Dr. Beecher in the Introduction rightly says it ought 
to be—‘‘to understand the things which the Old Testament says’’— 
then the Harmony prepared by our author wili be found helpful and be 
duly appreciated. 

The helpful features referred to are mainly the following : 

The arrangement whereby the separate accounts of the same subject 
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are brought together on the same page and besides, so combined as to 
make one continuous narrative in chronological order. This is a con- 
venience every reader will readily perceive and no one will lightly es- 
teem. 

The separation of the text into distinct paragraphs with conspicuous 
headings that embody their substance. ‘This division of the Biblical 
material is a great assistance in mastering the contents, and in addition 
enables the reader at any moment to see what connection any particular 
event has with other events as well as with the general subject. 

But, possibly, to many the greatest value of this work will be found 
in its adaptation to the purpose of reviewing. By means of the full, 
and well-arranged out-line it has been made possible almost at a single 
glance to take in the whole scope and subject matter of the books we 
have studied. The whole field with its various objects lies spread out 
at our feet, and we are in a position to run the eye easily and quickly 
over the whole ground and review the events we have learned, with fa- 
cility and with satisfaction. Without this help, such reviewing would 
require much longer time and become a piece of drudgery in place of a 
pleasing task. 

In view, therefore, of the foregoing considerations we do dot hesitate 
to recommend the volume before us to all earnest readers of the Scrip- 
tures, and especially to young men who study the Bible as a text-book 
in our colleges and seminaries. E. HUBER. 


How to Make the Sunday-School Go. By A. T. Brewer, Superinten- 
dent Epworth Memorial Sunday School, Cleveland, Ohio. pp. 199. 
60 cents. 

By experience we learn how work in any field can be done to the best 
advantage. And while each one has methods which succeed in his own 
hands the methods successfully used by others often suggest improve- 
ments and modifications of our own. With this principle in mind Sun- 
day-school workers will derive advantage from a careful study of this 
little volume. The book consists of thirty-nine chapters each on differ- 
ent topics covering nearly the whole field of Sunday-school work. 
Nearly one-half the subjects are treated by Mr. Brewer the remainder 
by sixteen others, who ‘have achieved distinction in the particular work 
by them respectively set forth.’’ 

While the title of the book is distinctly the language of the business 
man and the style of the book is lively the discussions are as a rule an- 
imated by a high moral purpose. The writers give great emphasis to 
the important fact that in all plans for the promotion of the success of 
the Sunday School it must be remembered that the first and only pur- 
pose of the school is ‘‘to train the religious natures of its scholars ac- 
cording to the teachings and life of Jesus Christ,’’ ‘anything else is fail- 
ure.’’ To accomplish this the teachers must be faithful, permeated 
with the truths they would teach—the teaching must have in each les- 
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son a well defined object—and the Bible must be the great text-book. 
There must be respect for the pupils as young people who have in- 
telligence and are each of spiritual worth. 

While the several writers treat their respective topics unequally each 
gives practical suggestions as to how these great purposes are to be 
accomplished in the various departments of the Sunday School, so that 
the book will be of real value to any one engaged in any way in Sunday 
School work. We therefore cordially commend the book to our fellow 
workers. E. S. BREIDENBAUGH. 


The Story of Fohn Wesley. Told to boys and girls by Marianne Kirlew. 

168 pages. Price 75 cents. 

The book is what it claims to be, a story of biography for children. 
The chief scenes in the eventful life of Wesley are depicted in a 
bright winning style. The types of English life and the lessons drawn 
therefrom cannot fail to be of interest even to the older reader. 


Fohn Wesley as a Social Reformer. By D. D. Thompson. pp. rtt. 

Price 50 cents. 

Wesley’s influence upon the social life of England is shown by his 
work among the poor and his fearless preaching among the laboring 
classes. The author quotes largely from articles of a similar nature 
and from Wesley’s own works. 


Digging Ditches, and other Sermons to boysand girls. By Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Cowl. pp. 158. Price 50 cents. 

The volume contains twenty-eight sermonettes adapted to the capac- 
ity of children, and written with consideration for the real life of boys 
and girls. The book will be found helpful to pastors also, in their talks 
to the little ones. STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. By G. Frederick Wright, D. 
D., LL. D., F. G. S. A., Professor of the Harmony of Science and 
Revelation, Oberlin College, Author of The Logic of Christian Evi- 
dences. The Ice Age in North America, etc. pp. 362. 


This is one of the very best of the recent books in the department of 
Christian Evidences. But what we want to know of a new book is not 
simply that it is a good work but whether or not it is worth our while 
to buy and read it. Very few of us have time to read every good book 
that is published in this prolific age of authors. Outside of a small 
circle of subjects we cannot read all of the best books. We are glad, 
therefore, when the name will tell enough about the range of topics 
discussed and the manner of treatment to enable us to determines its 
relation to our work. 

The aim of the author of this volume is best expressed in his own 
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language. ‘‘The present volume contents itself mainly with the pre- 
liminary discussion of numerous fundamental assumptions which vitally 
affect the arguments and with the elaboration of the important new 
lines of evidence which have come to light during the closing quarter 
of the nineteenth century. * * It can but be profitable for all to go 
over the ground afresh in the light of recent investigations and discov- 
eries.”’ Its style and scope are only partially indicated by the fact that 
it is an elaboration of Lowell Institute Lectures. The style is more 
that of a writer than that of a lecturer. There are only a few chapters 
where we find the amplification of the orator. He is like a teacher be- 
fore his class of whose attention he is assured without any of the arts 
of rhetoric. He states his facts concisely but clearly, proves them fairly 
and draws from them only legitimate conclusions. One reads the very 
last line with unabated interest. 

The subject of Christian Evidences, even limited to its scientific as- 
pects, is a broad one, and one must turn to the table of contents to see 
what particular subjects have been chosen. We find here Limits of 
Scientific Thought, The Paradoxes of Science, God and Nature, Dar- 
winism and Design, Mediate Miracles, Beyond Reasonable Doubt, Newly 
Discovered External Evidences of Christianity, The Testimony of Text- 
ual Criticism, Internal Evidences of the early Date of the Four Gospels, 
and Positive Results of the Cumulative Evidence. Unlike lectures, 
these chapters are not all of equal length. Nor are they of equal value. 
The first four have only a remote bearing upon the specific subject of 
Christian evidence. One does not see just why they were introduced in 
a volume not longer than this. Such topics as the origin of matter, the 
origin of mind, the continuity of nature, possibility of immortality, the 
existence of evil, the unknown capacity of the human mind, the theory 
of gravitation, the atomic constitution of matter, and the mystery of 
life are directly involved in the proof of the divine origin of the world 
but only remotely with the supernatural origin of Christianity. It is 
surprising that so much space should be given to the subject of reason- 
able doubt. A whole chapter has not made the matter plainer than a 
page or two might have done. The long chapter on mediate miracles 
is one of the most interesting in the book. In the distinction between 
real and alleged miracles we are not prepared to accept his classifica- 
tion of the manifestation of Jesus to the ten when the doors were shut 
and his sudden disappearance from the company at Emmaus as simply 
alleged miracles. He treats in this chapter of the passage of the Red 
Sea, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and the Noachian deluge. 
These were clearly mediate miracles,—the increase and direction of 
natural forces for special ends. With Dawson he holds in regard to 
the overthrow of their cities that the reservoirs of gas and oil were 
tapped by natural agencies and then the stream or the vapor was ig- 
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nited and came down in a shower of fire and brimstone. We believe 
that this tis true, but the statement of Lartel that the subsidence has 
been gradual from a period long before historic times leaves a problem 
still for Christian geolagists. With Dawson also he holds that the 
Loess in Europe is in some way proof of the Noachian deluge. He 
gives new facts and a stronger argument than Dawson but the relation 
between the records in the Bible and in the earth remains to be worked 
out. In comparing the Biblical and Assyrian accounts he incidentally 
throws down a nut for the higher critics to crack. The Assyrian has 
the same double statement that we have in Genesis which our critics 
have divided into the Elohistic and Jehovistic parts. As the Assyrian 
antedates ours by at least several centuries and is purely theistic, how 
did it happen that the Elohist took out one part and the Jehovist an- 
other? Indeed one loses confidence in the infallible correctness of the 
results given out by the critics with so much dogmatism. The last four 
chapters are the best part of the work. He has made good use of the 
recently discovered Apology of Aristides, Tatians Diatessaron, the 
Syrian Version found lately on Mt Sania and the Gospel of Peter. He 
fills up a gap in the external evidence and puts the genuineness of 
John’seGospel almost beyond question. This is followed by a review of 
the methods and results of textual criticism and in that finds another 
strong argument for the traditional view of the comparative date of the 
writing of the New Testament books. We laid the book down, glad 
that it had fallen our way. We are sure that even those quite exten- 
sively read in the science of Apologetics will be amply repaid bya 
careful reading of it. L. A. FOX. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Inequality and Progress. By Prof George Harris, Andover Theo!ogi- 
cal Seminary. pp. 164. $1.25. 

In this volume Professor Harris has presented a very striking and 
original contribution to sociologic thinking. His thesis is, Inequality 
a condition of progress ; and he develops this, within the narrow limits 
he has set for himself, not with technical and tiresome research, but 
with every-day facts which must appeal to every reader. His method 
is, as he himself says, ‘‘empirical, not philosophical; illustrative, not 
theoretical.”’ 

The author devotes the first six chapters to correcting popular mis- 
apprehensions of equality. It is the catchword of every Utopian scheme, 
the last resource of every demagogue, the vague ideal of all sentimen- 
talists. Progress is thought to consist chiefly in a nearer approach to 
political, economic, social and intellectual equality. This assumption 
the author sets himself to answer. He does not spend much time argu- 
ing the materialistic ideal of absolute and universal equality of posses- 
sions. He spends more time on ‘equality of opportunity” and ‘a fair 
chance.’’ It is not political equality which is in question, for it cannot 
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be denied that our institutions regard all citizens alike, so far as priv- 
ilege is concerned. And one might think that any other differenti- 
ation would seem of ‘‘too slight importance to be regarded.’’ But it is 
to these differentiations that the demands of social reformers are di- 
rected Professor Harris’s contention is that inequality, or, more cor- 
rectly, variety, always has been and always will be the condition of 
progress; ‘that a state of equality would be a state of stagnation, a 
reversion to savagery and the tribe; that should certain kinds of equal- 
ity which are talked about and aimed at be realized, the result would be 
an arrest of the onward movement of society; that equality of oppor- 
tunity is impossible and undesirable; and that progress can be made 
only through differences and unlikeness.”’ 

This offer is made good by abundant citations from race, social, hu- 
man conditions, aspirations, failures—the author closing his argument 
with a calm and clear exposition of the Christian doctrine of inequality 
and progress in the members of the one body whose Head is Christ. 
It is a strong book, a wise book, a profound book—a book which 
preachers who are delivering themselves on the social problem would 
do well to read and digest. H. C. ALLEMAN. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Commonly called ‘‘The Minor 
Prophets.”” By George Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
In Two Volumes. With Historical and Critical Introductions. pp. 
XIX., 541. $1.50. 

The books of the Bible included in this commentary are Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah I-vim, ‘‘Malachi,”’ 
Joel, ‘Zechariah,’ IxX-xIv, and Jonah. It is the second of the two vol- 
umes on the ‘The Minor Prophets,’’ and the last of the forty-nine 
volumes that constitute the series of commentaries, published by this 
firm under the general title of **The Expositor’s Bible.” 

The excellent plan of Dr. Smith in the first volume is followed by 
him in this. Each period has an historical introduction. Preceding 
the exposition of each prophet there is given an introductory chapter 
presenting to the reader a careful, critical survey from the author’s 
standpoint. Each book is translated anew, and the translation is ac- 
companied by critical and explanatory notes. Among these notes are 
included, also, the questions of interpretation, texts, dates, etc., thus 
excluding the more purely technical matter from the expository chapters 
and rendering them more satisfactory to the general reader. 

These books have opened quite a wide field for the introduction of 
Old Testament Criticism, and Dr. Smith evidently had no aversion to 
entering it. With entire confidence he sets off Malachi with quotation 
marks as an anonymous work, and does the same with Zephaniah, so far 
as the last six chapters are concerned. These he assigns, in agreement 
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with Slade, to the early years of the Greek period, which began at the 
time of the Syrian campaign of Alexander the Great, hence written two 
or three centuries after the first eight chapters. The same freedom of 
treatment is manifest everywhere, but with it all a thoroughly devout 
spirit. And so marked are the evidences of scholarship that the con- 
clusions reached by Dr. Smith, however startling sometimes, are en- 
titled to be treated with more than common deference, even if not ac- 
cepted. 

The two chronological tables that we find inserted are quite satisfac- 
tory and of great value. The whole commentary finds a fitting com- 
pletion in this volume. P. M. BIKLE, 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. 
D. Author of The Age and the Church. The Social Problem, &c., 
&c. pp. 150. 

The volume is just what it professes to be—an introduction to the 
study of Sociology. It is not a hand-book of results nor is it adogmatic 
treatise purporting to settle forever even the outlines of the study. Its 
whole temper is that of the student, and its author expresses its pur- 
pose when he says in the preface: ‘Teachers and students who use this 
book are of course expected to exercise the same independence respect- 
ing its contents as I claim for myself. It wants to lead to inquiry, not to 
imitation ; and its results will best be accomplished by promoting inves- 
tigation, however much the conclusions may differ from those here pre- 
sented. Sociology needs thinkers, not echoes.’’ 

Dr. Stuckenberg comes to his task particularly well equipped for what 
he has undertaken. His many years of European life with their pecu- 
liar advantages for study and investigation, followed by the years spent 
in this country studying social conditions and influences, gathering facts 
and data wherever they were to be found, have prepared him to speak 
with a ripeness of judgment and a clearness of vision as to the prob- 
lem which he approaches, second to none in America. Sociology is de- 
fined as ‘“‘The science of associated humanity 7. ¢. of humanity so 
far as it is united, so far as it is associated. It involves humanity 
as it is, has been and ought to be, and it *‘will be incomplete as its inter- 
pretation leaves any principle of human association unexplained.”’ 

The chapter on the relation of Sociology to the other social sciences 
is exceedingly interesting and important as justifying the existence of 
this new “‘discipline.’’ Political Science, Political Economy, History, 
&c. &c., are social sciences, but each with a separate, distinct aim. 
“Sociology treats individuals, societies, social phenomena and institutions 
not for their own sake, however important that may be in itself, but 
solely for the sake of determining their organic connection as consti- 
tuent parts of the social system.’? The social system of Marx and the 
social democracy, communism, &c., are but movements to be studied as 
showing forces that have been and are at work in society. Several 
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chapters are devoted to an analysis of sociology, with a full explanation 
and justification of the division which the author adopts and of each of 
the parts into which he would divide the subject. 

1. The Principles of Society per se, he would determine by a study 
of the social aims and media, the personal social forces and the social 
products. 2. The Historical Evolution of Society he would have in- 
clude a study of the lower orders of men to-day as well as of the 
records of the past. His clear arrangement of Herbert Spencer’s 
application of biological law to the evolution of society, under this 
head, is specially interesting and valuable. 3. Sociological Ethics he 
clearly distinguishes from social ethics in that the latter ‘*proposes to 
give a system of social morality,’’ while ‘‘in sociological ethics we aim 
to give the principles of social progress.’’ ‘‘The view thus taken in so- 
ciological ethics is thoroughly ethical, considering what ought to be, in 
distinction from what must be and from what has been, in order that 
the utmost social progress may be promoted.’’ Sociological ethics thus 
has no place for an evolutionary movement in society over which so- 
ciety has no control. 

One of the interesting points developed in the discussion of the 
Principles of Society is that, regarding man as both ‘social’’ and ‘‘pri- 
vate,’’? sociology has nothing to do with the latter part of his life— 
only with that which affects and is affected by society. This throws 
light on communism, socialism, etc. The neccessary limit of commun- 
ism is what men have in common. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the development of a scheme 
for the practical work of sociological study, and emphasizes tie neces- 
sity of exactness and of avoiding primitive generalizations. There is 
not space to develop his plan in the compass of a book review, but the 
outline drawn both for the general work and for the study of the age, as 
well as the scheme for the sociological study of an individual community, 
is brought to such definite clearness, that the vast scope of the subject, 
which in the earlier parts of the volume at time almost oppresses one 
with its apparent hopelessness, resolves itself into special lines which 
offer most enticing and attractive fields for study. 

Dr. Stuckenberg’s book grows on one as he reads it and enters into 
its spirit; and while we might wish that some of the chapters were 
more condensed, the book well repays careful study and will prove a 
most practical aid to students of sociology, as well as a valuable con- 
tribution to sociological literature. E. G. MILLER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Outlines of Psychology. A Text-Book of Mental Science for Colleges 
and Normal Schools, By Geoge Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Yale University. 1zmo. 1898. pp. 428. Price $1.50 net. 
The study of psychology has undergone a revolution within the last 

twenty-five years. This has come to pass in part from the large preva- 

lence of evolutionist thinking and in part from the tendency to apply in 
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all branches of study the natural-science principle of experimentation. 
Though the change appears largely as a change of method it implies, to 
some degree, altered conceptions of the psychological facts, especially 
in their relation to the human physiology. It shows a revolt against 
the old terminology, either as misleading or at least as inadequate to ex- 
press the psychical realities as required by our present understanding 
of man. Instead of the term ‘faculties’? as expressing the mind’s ca- 
pacities of acting in distinctive ways, it prefers to use the designation 
‘functioning’’ for this reality, and it lays large stress on conceiving of 
this ‘‘functioning’”’ as genetically developed instead of being independent 
of the principle of growth It cannot be questioned that the new I'sy- 
chology, despite its various mistakes and one-sided excesses, has, by its 
earnest study, especially of the physiological conditions and relations 
of the mental phenomena, shed much helpful light for the full under- 
standing of these phenomena. 

Prof. Ladd’s volume exhibits the best results attained in this move- 
ment. It is meant specifically as a text-book and is moulded under 
scholarly mastery of the latest investigations. He writes in strong 
sympathy with the new trend, but it must be added that he maintains 
a thoroughly independent critical and eclectic attitude with respect to 
what shall stand in his teaching. His progressiveness which welcomes 
all helpful light is balanced by a conservatism that uses the fresh light 
not for the overthrow but for the vindication of long established truth. 
He accepts the aid of physiology and experiment, without surrendericg 
the principle of introspection as the fundamental mode of studying 
psychologic truth. ‘Psychology must stick to the facts of conscious- 
ness, discover and describe them just as they are, and then, if it can, 
explain them.’’ He adopts a new terminology and division of the sub- 
ject-matter, but when the specifications and descriptions are gone 
through, these are found to be full recognition and explanation of the 
same old Mind, with its fundamental forms of activity as Intellect, Sen- 
sibility, and Will, in their varied, conjoined, and progressive action, 
which the psychologies of the past have made familiar to its students. 
The change brings both gains and losses—among the latter of which 
must be counted a failure to throw into the old impressive prominence 
the great factors of human personality. A distinct loss comes from 
the restriction of psychology to simple description and explanation of 
the mind's conscious states in themselves, excluding the metaphysics 
of the science. The presentations of the categories of Space, Time, 
and Causation end in some measure unsatisfactorily from this reason. 
The author seems to have felt this in writing his clesing paragraph 
about Space. 

The work exhibits the earnestness and art of the true teacher. It is 
everywhere clear and suggestive, and cannot fail of a wide service both 
in the class-room and among intelligent readers who desire to keep in 
touch with the progress of Mental Science. M, VALENTINE. 
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T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Christ of History and of Experience. Being the Kerr Lectures for 
1897. By Rev. David W. Forrest, M. A., Wellington Church, Glas- 
gow. 1897. pp. 497. Price $4.20. 

This fine volume cannot fail to give the author a good introduction to 
American readers. For it is both timely and a high-grade work. The 
Kerr foundation on which these Lectures were delivered to the students 
of the United Presbyterian College, Edinburg his designed for the pro- 
motion of the study of Scientific Theology in the United Presbyterian 
Church. It thus opens a wide range of subjects for discussion, includ- 
ing important phases or theories of current religious thought bearing 
upon Evangelical Theology. The subject presented by Mr. Forrest, it 
will be observed, lies close to present agitations in theological thinking, 
and thus not only demanded large and varied scholarly resources and a 
steady discriminating judgment, but allowed and indeed called for a re- 
view of many of the recently proposed modifications of Christian doc- 
trine. A careful reading of the lectures, with the appended valuable 
notes, gives evidence of a rare adaptation to the task to which he was 
called. In this will be found the satisfaction and charm of reading them. 

The whole discussion, as the title of the work indicates, is based 
upon the fact that Christianity, as the saving religion, inseparably blends 
together the objective historical realties centred in the mission and po- 
sition of Christ as the incarnate Son of God, and the subjective spirit- 
ual receptivity for grace and the new life of faith. On the one side it 
is connected with facts established by the history of a remote past. On 
the other it becomes identical with an immediate reality in experience. 
The latter, it is sometimes objectingly said, is dependent on acceptance 
of asserted facts which men generally have no means of verifying. The 
author’s plan is best expressed in his own words: 

‘‘My purpose in these lectures is to discuss the relation between the 
historical and spiritual in Christianity, with special reference to their 
alleged incongruity. The argument is necessarily a gradual and cumu- 
lative one. In the present lecture I shall try to show that the moral 
self-consciousness of Jesus was incontestably of such a character as to 
make it impossible to account for him by any theory of normal develop- 
ment, and in the next that his self-consciousness, as interpreted by the 
claims he made, implies his eternal or transcendent Sonship. In the 
third lecture | shall deal with the growth of this self-consciousness, and 
then with the method which he adopted in his self-manifestation to 
men as the incarnate Son. Under the latter head | hope to show that 
Teaching formed but one of the media in this manifestation, and that 
the selection of a special circle of associates, like the twelve disciples 
was necessary for the reception or recognition of such a revelation of 
personality. The fourth lecture will treat of the Resurrection as the 
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transition point from the historical to the spiritual. I shall there dis- 
cuss the question of the Christophanies, and endeavor to prove that they 
present just those characteristics which were required to verify to the 
disciples, not only the persistency and continuity of Christ’s life after 
death, but its transformation, the entrance of his total personality into 
a higher and permanent mode of existence. The fifth lecture will deal 
with the view of Christ’s person and of the Godhead to which his 
earthly life as interpreted by the Resurrection and Christian experience 
inevitably leads. In this connection I shall treat of the Christology of 
the apostles, and of the true nature, as it appears to me, of the decis- 
ions of the great Church Councils, and the degree in which modern 
Kenotic theories tend to modify or elucidate them. The sixth lecture 
will be a discussion of the Objective element in the work of Christ rela- 
tive to human redemption, and specially of its relation to the receptiv- 
ity of the individual soul. In the seventh | shall speak of the new life 
of Sonship which Christ mediates, of the Church as the home in which 
it is fostered, and of Humanity as the total sphere in which alone it 
realizes itself. In the eighth lecture I shall endeavor to show that the 
union of the historical with the spiritual in the Christian Faith does 
not make it an incongruous amalgam, that the same union pervades 
the entire moral life of man, and that the historical element in Chris- 
tianity is of such a nature as renders it capable of exceptional verifica- 
tion. The final lecture will deal with the problem, how far the view of 
Christianity which I have presented is reconcilable with the undoubted 
fact that a moral character of peculiar excellence and attractiveness is 
often possessed by those who reject the historic faith of the Church.” 

Mr. Forrest’s work will prove exceedingly valuable both by its posi- 
tive setting of Christian truth and its penetrative criticism of ideas and 
contentions which have recently been urged for reconstructing Chris- 
tian theology. Though he writes under a keen appreciation of schol- 
arly progress and full readiness to admit all that has the signature of 
truth, this same love of truth holds him in thoroughly conservative po- 
sition. Sometimes, indeed, it seems as if he were conceding unduly to 
yet unverified views and theories, as, for instance, the evolutionist origin 
of man and certain claims of the ‘“‘Higher Criticism ’’ But such con- 
cessions, seemingly only provisionally yielded, do not mean any surren- 
der of the great doctrines of redemption and salvation as substantially 
established and held in the teaching of the Church. ‘This is seen in the 
clearness and vigor with which his treatment reaffirms them, and his 
decisive showing of the untenableness and falsity of many of the offered 
skeptical or reconstructive claims or theories. Some of the finest work 
in the volume is in the clear and illuminating criticism of such theories 
or ideas, as, say, the notion of Incarnation apart from sin, Prof. Green’s 
attempted detachment of Christianity’s message from historical entan- 
glements, Dr. Dale’s asserted non-necessity of even the Gospels them- 
selves for the creation or vindication of faith, the extreme development 
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of Kenotic formulations, denial of a real propitiation for sin in Godward 
bearing, belief in a future probation, and other forms of reconstruction 
theology. The clear light thus incidentally cast on many of the pend- 
ing theological problems makes the work very opportune, and surely 
not the less so by the fact that the author's evident theological and 
critical ability and labor act not at all for destruction of the orthodox 
faith but for its elucidation and enlargement. While not accepting 
every view or statement of the author, we take great pleasure in recom- 
mending it fora place in the library of ministers and theological students. 
M. VALENTINE. 


The Life of Philip Schaff. \n part Autobiographical. By David S. 

Schaff, D. D. With portraits. 8vo. pp. 526. $3.00. 

There are few readers in any walk of life who would not be charmed 
with this volume. The subject was a most interesting, genial and vi- 
vacious personality, and this biography is a very life-like picture of the 
original. 

“A Swiss by birth, a German by education, an American by choice,’’ 
Dr. Schaff comprehends and impersonates the characteristics of three 
nationalities. Ardent as was his devotion to his adopted country, he 
retained to the end of his life an unabated attachment to Germany and 
Switzerland. He was one of the rare minds who could fully appreciate 
the good of the three countries—and of England also. He was also a 
man who had intimate associations with scholars of all countries, of 
all Churches, and of all Richtungen. Besides, he was an inveterate 
traveler, and whether proceeding from city to city in this country, or 
going to London, Edinburg, Copenhagen, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, 
Constantinople, everywhere he is found in the circle of the savants 
and the magnates of the places visited. He breakfasts with Gladstone, 
spends an evening with Metternich, and dines with the King and Queen 
of Prussia where he was evidently bored, as he later expressed his pity 
for “those who have to dine with the King every day.”’ 

Sincerely affiliating with all the denominations, and often saying that 
we had none too many, his biographer testifies to the warm esteem 
which he always expressed for the Lutheran Church. “It was there he 
was confirmed, and the influential religious friendships of his youth in 
Wiirtemberg were withinits pole.’? He pronounced the Augsburg Con- 
fession ‘‘the most churchly, the most catholic, the most conservative 
creed of Protestantism.’’ Not to speak of the numerous Lutheran Pro- 
fessors in Germany, with pretty much every one of whom he appeared 
to have a personal acquaintance, and of the Rev. Dr. Mann, with whom 
he maintained through life an intimate friendship, he found, after his 
arrival in this country, in his first circle of friends outside the Reformed 
Church, Drs. S. S. Schmucker and C. P. Krauth. The biographer fails, 
however, to discriminate between the elder and the younger Krauth, 
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and to our mind he commits an error when he charges Dr. Walther 
with “resisting like a mighty bowlder the adoption of the English lan- 
guage.’’ Those who stood very close to Walther quote him fondly as 
saying, ‘‘We must build golden bridges for our English children. 
E. J. WOLF. 

Studies of the Mind in Christ. 8vo. pp. 300. $2.50. 

A full notice of this solid contribution to Christological thought will 
appear in our next issue. 


Christian Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. pp. XXI, 577. $2.50 net. 

This volume is the sixth of the International Theological Library 
series edited by Doctors Briggs and Salmond. It is ‘a summary of the 
Church’s history from the point of view of its institutions.’’ It is an 
effort to show how “organization, creed and cultus are related to the 
spiritual life and to the growth of Christian civilization.’ The field 
is immense and the author warns us that the selection of subjects and 
the proportion of space assigned to each must reflect his own personal- 
ity. In reply it must be said at once that while it is sometimes difficult 
to follow him in his wide survey because of the rapidity of his advance, 
while at other times he causes us to wonder at his emphasis and detail, 
the spirit which characterizes the study is so admirable that we close 
the book feeling that its perusal has been a real privilege. 

An idea of the scope of the work will be given when it is said that 
the study falls in three parts, or ‘‘books;’’ The Organization of the 
Church ; The Catholic Creeds and the Development of Doctrine; and 
Christian Worship. 

In tracing the external development of the Church the author treats 
with equal care the development of Catholicism and the changes 
effected by Protestantism. The first seven chapters have to do with 
the ministry in the first century. The local character of the episcopate 
is admitted. Dr. Allen thinks he has found the clew to the elevation of 
the bishop above the elder in the growing importance of the Eucharist 
in the second century. If the bishop presided at the table, ‘‘it may 
have been for this reason that James was chosen to preside over the 
Apostles in Jerusalem, and thus fulfil, as the Lord’s brother, the in- 
junction to keep the feast in memory of Christ.’ 

The author develops at some length the work of Cyprian in the devel- 
opment of the episcopate in the first half of the third century. It was 
he who formulated the doctrine of Apostolic succession, of the episco- 
pate as a close corporation, and finally of the absolute authority of the 
bishop of Rome, thus laying the foundations of the Catholic Church. 
With no less fairness, however, the author traces the work of Jerome 
who laid the foundations of monasticism. Monasticism nourished the 
germ of individualism and became the forerunner of the Reformation. 
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The chapters on ‘“‘The Episcopate and the Papacy,’’ and ‘*The Organ- 
ization of the Church in the Age of the Reformation”’ reveal the au- 
thor’s love of institutionalism and his concern for the fortunes of the epis- 
copate; while, at the same time, he does not fail to appreciate the real 
genius of the Reformation movement or to give due credit to all of the 
various tendencies which entered into it. The first Book may be de- 
scribed as a study of the conflict between the episcopate and the pres- 
byterate. 

Book II is a history of doctrine, giving in the narrow limits of two 
hundred pages an admirable survey of the history of the Catholic Creeds, 
the Trinitarian controversies, the place of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in history and its relation to human progress, and the rise of the dis- 
tinctively Reformation tenets. The latter are traced down to our own 
day in the chapter on ‘‘The Person of Christ in Modern Thought,”’ in 
which the difference between the Anglican and the German types of 
theology is set forth. 

Book III is a history of Christian worship, and here the author in the 
highest sense is in his element. In the chapter on ‘Baptism,’ the 
author portrays the Protestant revulsion from the sacerdotal discipline 
of the Middle Ages with noble eloquence, giving to Luther a place in 
the whole movement with which no Lutheran can find fault. 

In giving the history of Christian cultus the author writes as a 
churchman with a warm love for the liturgies of the Church. On the 
whole, the spirit of the book is judicial, and not controversial ; a digest, 
and not an apologetic. It is a worthy study of a wide field of inquiry 
by a masterful scholar, and as a hand-book on the institutions of the 
Christian Church we believe it to have no superior. H.C. ALLENAN. 


The Claims of the Old Testament. By Stanley Leathes, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis in King’s College, London. pp. 
73- $1 00. 

This little volume consists of two lectures delivered in connection 
with the sesquicentennial celebration of Princeton University. The 
author believes that the Old Testament is the Word of God and that it 
was written, not by unknown individuals and conscienceless redactors, 
but by men who were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Old Testament 
claims to be a record of God’s dealings with a chosen people, and it 
substantiates this claim by an appeal to the miraculous, the supernatual, 
If the credentials are rejected the record becomes untrustworthy. 
“Faith,’’ says our author, ‘does not create its basis of belief but must 
rest on an external and objective ground. If Exodus is an unknown 
and unauthorized narrative of the ninth century B. C, it offers no ob- 
jective basis for faith. Revelation is not a matter of demonstration but 
depends on man’s faith for its acceptance. If therefore its accuracy is 
called into question the ground of our belief is destroyed.” The argu- 
ments in favor of the traditional view are well marshaled throughout 
and given in a crisp, concise, and original way and the book is a valua- 
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ble contribution to the increasing literature in defense of the Divine 
origin and authority of the Old Testament. T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Annotations on the Revelation of St Fohn the Divine. By Revere F. 
Weidner, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. pp. LXv, 365. Price, $1.50. 
With this volume the Lutheran Commentary under the editorship of 

Dr. H. E. Jacobs, of Mt. Airy Theological Seminary, is completed. The 

Book of Revelation is a mysterious and puzzling one, and its exposition 

no easy task. And yet, to many minds, it has a peculiar fascination, 

Some of these have read into its pages many fanciful notions. But if 

there is any one book of the New Testament that ought more than any 

other, to be studied with the mind free from preconceived theories, it 
is the Apocalypse. 

Dr. Weidner seems to have taken the book in hand without any spec- 
ial preconceptions. Following an inductive method of investigation, 
and allowing it to lead whither it would, this book may be considered 
the product of an unbiased mind. If, however, any one should wish to 
place Dr. Weidner in one or the other of the-principal schools of in- 
terpretation, he must classify him among the Futurists, but as free from 
the gross chiliastic views entertained by many of the Pre-millenarians 
among them. The Apocalypse, with the exception of the first few 
chapters, is in the form of prophetic vision, and he considered it proper 
to treat it just as the New Testament treats the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. He has no sympathy at all with the Preterists, and very 
little, if any, with what have been named the ‘Spiritual’? and ‘*Contin- 
uous Historical’? Systems. He regards ‘‘the personal coming of the 
Lord at his second advent’’ as the great theme of the Apocalypse, and 
believes that all schools of expositors wil] admit this, ‘*no matter how 
diverse may be the views with reference to the sfecia/ aim of the book, 
whether it is a prediction of the overthrow of Paganism, or of the 
downfall of Papal Rome, or of the destruction of some future Anti- 
christ.”” As the ‘great theme’? is still an event that is to transpire, 
the Futurist system of interpretation is the one best adapted. 

The Introduction is a clear and careful study. A feature of it is a 
list of twenty-five works that the author regards as specially helpful in 
the study of the Apocalypse. It is much more than a list, for the line 
of treatment in each work is given quite fully. The other part is de- 
voted mainly to such subjects as the authorship and genuineness of the 
Book of Revelation, its canonicity, time of writing, text, general aim, 
structure, etc. 

The different books of the series that make up the Lutheran Com- 
mentary vary in merit, but all are good. This is the twelfth volume in 
the series and is highly creditable to its author. The Lutheran Church 
may take just pride in the commentary as a whole. P. M. BIKLE. 
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